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SOME DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


THE JURIST—THE SCHOLAR—THE ACTOR. 


T is so much the fashion for Amer- | pears to be setting in on the part of 
I icans to go abroad when leisure or op- | well-to-do Europeans to visit America, 
portunity permits the voyage across the | and to make themselves personally ac- 
Atlantic, that we may not be fully alive | quainted with our country and people. 


to the fact that a tide of reciprocity ap- | Should we examine the passenger list of 
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a lately arrived steamer at any season, es- 
pecially in the early autumn, we shall 
note the names of several persons of 
local or general prominence in their own 
land, England, France, or Germany ; and 
it is by no means unusual for a company 
of titled folk to land at our docks, intent 
upon making a tour of observation over 
Of 
the foreigners who come with mercenary 


the wide expanse of our continent. 


intent there seems to be no end, and the 
majority of them, especially those who 
have reputation for artistic or literary 
talent, appear to reap a profitable har- 
vest in their rounds. At the present 
time the number of foreign “ profession- 
als” vying for public notice and the peo- 
ple’s money, in New York City alone, is 
surprisingly large. If one were to glance 
down the theatrical column of a daily 
newspaper he would be inclined to think 
that Europe’s best singers and actors were 
assembled on this side of the great salt 
pond by a kind of agreement. 

Some of England’s best specimens of 
manhood have visited us as friend comes 
to friend, no motive of pecuniary advan- 
So Mr. Spen- 
cer came, and tarried only too brief a 


tage coloring the sojourn. 


space among us. So Lord Dufferin moved 
quietly about from city to city, courting 
no notice, asking no favors. 

Lately one of our cousin John’s best 
sons spent a few months in the United 
States, and made a most agreeable im- 
pression by his refined person, manner, 
and high culture. We allude to the Chief- 
Justice of England, or Lord Coleridge, 
as he is commonly styled by virtue of his 
office. His portrait indicates an organi- 
zation of fine quality, with the added 
effects of study and culture. Tempera- 
mentally there is a balance which is un- 
usual, the finely-developed brain being 





well sustained by a well-preserved and 
solidly compacted body. There is no ex- 
cess of tissue, but an apparent fullness 
of function in all the vital organs. Ex- 
cellent lungs, a large and powerful heart, 
and good: natural digestion supply the 
aliment for the free and effective oper- 
He is 
a prompt, ready, close observer; a keen 
scrutinizer into the constitution of things ; 


ation of the intellectual powers. 


He reads 
character off-hand, has an intuitive dis- 


a clear and able judge of men. 


cernment of motives, and of the true in 
conduct. He is nice and close in anal- 
ysis; would have made a chemist or ge- 
ologist of eminent capabilities, because 
of his appreciation of the natural world, 
and his alert understanding of the me- 
chanics of matter. We judge that he loves 
to study intricate questions ; those which 
involve much detail and require close 
He is clear 
and definite in the use of language; 


thought in their resolution. 


speaks from knowledge and from person- 
al reflection, not from a memory stored 
with words merely. He never overloads 
his speech with words and phrases, but 
expresses his meaning with the clearness 
of understanding and the nicety of cult- 
ure and practice. We do not wonder, 
with this portrait before us, that its own- 
er found a cordial reception, not only 
among the gentlemen of the American 
bar, whose guest he was, but in general 
society ; for aside from reputation as a 
jurist, he adds the charm of a broad 
charity and a refined as well as liberal 
manner. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Men of power in any field—letters, sci- 
ence, business—are individual ; they stand 
apart from the masses, in their endow- 
ments and attainments, and also in their 
purposes, and while the masses are given 
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to reverencing custom, fashion, conven- 
tion, they turn with pleasure to accord 
honor to the man who has proved him- 
self superior to mere custom and prev- 
alent usage. 

In Mr. Arnold we have a man who is 
thoroughly individual, yet not the one to 
decry usage ; he believes in growth, cult- 





A 





ure, advancement by stages ; by following 
a set plan. This plan the average man 
must adopt if he would rise in mental ca- 
pability ; if he would be refined in habit 
and mannerism. 

We look at the portrait of Mr. Arnold 
and find it marked by the evidences of 
earnest, protracted study; by the proofs 


Me1THEW 





that the culture he teaches is no easy, 
mechanical thing, but the work of sober, 
persistent purpose. Among his qualities 
are those of quick sensibility, aspiration, 
decision, application, order, invention. 
He is a nice man in the severe meaning 
of the term, readily noting and condemn- 
ing the incongruous, unsuitable, irregu- 





ARNOLD. 








lar, and out of sorts. His intellectual or- 
gans are liberally developed, especially in 
the central region of the forehead ; so are 
also the organs in the upper temporal 
region. Hence he is a natural critic in 
literature and art, a fastidious delicacy of 
taste correlating with the sharpness of 


the logical judgment. He has a high 
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sense of honor, a keen appreciation of 
the obligations of respect and courtesy 
which one should entertain for another ; 
byt the feeling is not due in any great 
degree to deference to social rule, but 
rather to the sense of integrity and the 
spirit of pride and the feeling that merit 
above all adventitious things should com- 
mand respect. Mr. Arnold believes in no 
aristocracy of opinion; no mere class as- 
sumptions, and would not willingly fol- 
low a lead that was not shown to be fully 
justified by circumstances, and then dele- 
gated, not assumed. The effect of his 
studies upon his nature seems to have 
been other than cheerful and warm—the 
expression of the face indicating dissatis- 
faction or disappointment. Society does 
not respond to its privileges and oppor- 
tunities of growth intellectually and mor- 
ally, and Mr. Arnold appears to view it 
as obstinately perverted, or bound in the 
shackles of fated incapacity. 


HENRY IRVING. 


Mr. Irving’s face is familiar enough to 
the denizens of our large cities, as his 
portraits, like those of all prominent wear- 
ers of the buskin, are broadly displayed 
in the windows of the art and music 
stores ; and besides, as it is a part of the 
business of a manager who purposes to 
bring out a special attraction to have 
him or her well published in pamphlet 
and newspaper, Mr. Irving's peculiar en- 
dowments of feature have not been neg- 
lected in this way. His head and face 
have an inaividuality which is striking. 
The head has a form akin to the Celtic 
type, being long, prominent in the fore- 
head, strongly developed in the base, and 
somewhat projecting in the posterior re- 
gion. At the crown it is well elevated and 
knobby, intimating a positive, steadfast- 





ness of opinion which belongs to the Scot- 
tish character. The temperament indi- 
cates a robust, enduring physique—a 
strong appreciation of life for its own sake. 
He wears but slowly in relations which 
would soon exhaust or discourage an aver- 
age man, and can adapt himself to circum- 
stances which make reasonable demands 
upon his strength with ease, provided 
He 
is fond of variety as well as activity, and 


there is not too much of routine. 


dislikes restriction, or to feel in any re- 
spect subordinate to the will of others. 
The development of his perceptive facul- 
ties is such as to render him hungry fo: 
information, desirous to know the world 
in all its phases. His activity and the 
other influences of his temperament in- 
dispose him to the life of the student ; 
he can not play a passive, inner part, but 
must be moving, seeing and knowing for 
himself, exercising his senses for the ac- 
quisition of facts at first-hand. He has, 
indeed, many of the elements which con- 
stitute one curious and inquisitive. No- 
tice the marked development of the or- 
gans near the root of the nose—Individ- 
uality, Size, Eventuality, Locality. His 
head is broad and full in the back-head, 
giving him strong social feelings, and 
strong love elements. His friends are 
adhered to and defended, if necessary, 
with earnest tenacity. His strength of 
will and the thoroughness of his convic- 
tions render him thorough-going and en- 
ergetic in whatever he undertakes; hence 
he is one of the last men to relinquish an 
effort to which he has once applied his 
hand. While fond of having his own way, 
he is scarcely to be regarded as the man to 
encroach upon the rights of others, be- 
cause of his practical discernment of the 
fitness and reason of things, and his be- 
lief that liberty of thought and action 
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should be accorded to men. He is no 
imitator, although an actor; independ- 
ence, individuality, frankness, and sincer- 
ity are among the most powerful factors 


in his character. 


JoHN DUKE COLERIDGE, later known 
as Sir John Coleridge, was born in the year 








Henay IrvING, 


Western Circuit, of which he was for 
some years leader. In 1855 he was ap 
pointed Recorder of Portsmouth, and was 
created a Queen’s Counsel in 1861, being 
soon afterward nominated a Bencher of 
the Middle Temple. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Parliamentary 
representation of Exeter in August, 1864, 
but was elected for that city in July, 1865, 





1821, and educated at Eton and Balliol | and continued to represent it until No- 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a | vember, 1873. 


scholarship, and was graduated in 1842. 
In 1846 he received his Master’s degree, 
up to which year he had been a Fellow 
of Exeter College. He was admitted to 
practice at the Bar in the Middle Tem- 
ple, November 6, 1846, and went on the 


In December, 1868, on the formation 


| of Mr. Gladstone’s government, he was 
| appointed to fill the office of Solicitor- 
| General, when he received the honor of 


knighthood, and in November, 1871, on 


Sir Robert Collier being appointed to a 
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Judgeship in the Judicial Department of 
the Privy Council, Sir John Coleridge 
was appointed to succeed him as Attor- 
ney-General. On the retirement of Lord 
Romilly, in 1873, from the Mastership of 
the Rolls, Sir John, as Attorney-General, 
though a member of the Common Law 
Bar, received the first offer of that ap- 
pointment, but after mature deliberation 
declined it. Soon afterward, however, 
the death of Sir William Bovill left the 
Chief-Justiceship of the Court of Com- 
mon.Pleas at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and this high office was at once 
conferred upon Sir John Coleridge, who 
was sworn in as Lord Chief-Justice No- 
vember 19, 1873. In the following month 
he was raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Baron Coleridge of Ottery St. 
Mary. The position he holds is next in 
legal dignity to that of Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Coleridge is considered one of 
the foremost speakers on the English 
bench ; in readiness, especially, he prob- 
ably has no superior, The many addresses 
which he made while in this country were 
almost entirely off-hand, yet in every case 
admirably suited the occasion. One in- 
stance of his promptness in using an op- 
portunity to present an instructive lesson 
to an educated audience, was that when 
at a banquet one of the speakers boasted 
of the “bigness” of the United States in 
comparing it with Great Britain. In his 
turn the Chief-Justice then gracefully and 
in few words pointed out the true nobil- 
ity of a nation: 

“ Territorial bigness does not count for 
much in the estimate of national great- 
ness. Bigness is not largeness. The ex- 
tent of the republic is too often dwelt 
upon by orators as something not only 
phenomenal, but highly creditable to the 
citizens of the republic. What of it? 
asks the visitor. You didn’t make it. The 
territorial expanse of this country, vast 
though it may be, does not add one whit 
to its national greatness, unless it shall 
appear that the great republic is great in 
the qualities that elevate and dignify a 
nation and command the respect of man- 
kind. A small State, poor and yet noble, 
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may win a name for national heroism 
which another, rich in acres and desti- 
tute of manhood, may never hope to gain. 
To own many millions of acres of land, 
to build thousands of miles of railroad, 
and to control the commerce of vast 
lands and rivers, may be the result of 
a series of lucky accidents. None of 
these constitute a State. But to main- 
tain among the nations of the earth a 
lofty patriotism, a high order of manhood, 
a good government, and an unblemished 
reputation for national honesty—this is 
real greatness. By the side of these char- 
acteristics mere bigness dwindles into in- 
significance.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD is the eldest son 
of the distinguished Rugby teacher, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, and was born at Lale- 
ham, near Staines, England, on the 24th 
of December, 1822. A thorough course 
of training was his; ending at Oxford, 
where he was graduated with honors in 
1844. In 1847 the late Lord Landsdowne 
made him his private secretary, and he 
acted in that capacity until his marriage 
in 1851, when he was appointed a Lay In- 
spector of Schools—a position which he 
still holds. 

In 1848 he published a volume of poems, 
entitled “ Strayed Reveller, and other Po- 
ems.” In 1853 “ Empedocles on Etna, 
and other Poems.” These were signed 
“A,” but in 1854 he published a volume 
of new pieces with selections from his 
previous writings in his own name. A 
second series followed soon after. In 
1857 he was elected Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, a chair which he held for ten 
years—in the meantime acting in impor- 
tant capacities for the British Govern- 
ment in relation to measures for the im- 
provement of popular education. 

Mr. Arnold has been an industrious 
contributor to the literature of his coun- 
try. “The Essays on Criticism,” which 
are conspicuous examples of his scholar- 
ship and analytical skill, were published 
in 1865, being a collection of some of his 
prose contributions to the periodicals. 
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Among his later works are “ Lectures on 
the Study of Celtic Literature,” which 
appeared in 1868; “St. Paul and Prot- 
estantism,” 1870; “ Literature and Dog- 
ma,” 1873; “ Last Essays on Church and 
Religion,” 1877. He has been the recip- 
ient of royal honors, the King of Italy 
conferring several years since the Order 
of Commander of the Crown of Italy, in 
acknowledgment of Mr. Arnold’s care of 
the young Duke of Geneva, who lived in 
his care while pursuing a course of study 
in England. 

As a poet Mr. Arnold does not cap ti 
vate the public mind, for the reason per- 
haps of the refinement and polish of his 
verses; notwithstanding that, his -best 
efforts show “more than the mere culti- 
vated taste of the man of letters and the 
practiced hand of the made poet.” It is 
in the department of literary criticism 
that he appears to the best advantage, 
organization and opportunity supplying 
unusual facilities in that behalf. A care- 
ful writer says : 

“ The secret of his influence is not hard 
to discover. A severe censor, a biting sa- 
tirist, he has nevertheless been in general 
accord with the intellectual movement of 
the time, though almost always a little in 
advance of it. That culture which is es- 
sential to the perfect and harmonious 
life, that culture which consists not in 
sunflowers and blue china, but in ‘know- 
ing the best that has been thought and 
said in the world,’ is a want of which the 
age is profoundly conscious; and it is 
partly because of this consciousness that 
the literary activity of our generation 
shows such a decided tendency toward 
critical rather than creative work. Mr. 
Arnold has not only been an able defend- 
er of the dignity and importance of crit- 
icism, but he is himself. one of the fore- 
most masters of the art. There is no 
Englishman who has conceived a more 
exalted idea of the functions of the critic, 
or kept more faithfully in view his own 
definition of the business of the critical 
powers ‘in all branches of knowledge, 
theology, philosophy, history, art, science, 
to see the object as in itself it really is,’ 
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or exercised that power with a more fas- 
cinating clearness, a more elegant and 
charming urbanity.” 


JouHN HENRY BRODRIB IRVING was 
born at Keinton, near Glastonbury, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1838, and obtained his education 
at the school of Dr. Pinches, London. 
There he took part in school recitations 
and little Christmas plays, and showed not 
a little aptitude for dramatic representa- 
tion. From school he went into a count- 
ing-house, but his inclinations were so 
strong for the stage that he devoted him- 
self to the study of elocution under an 
actor for the purpose of preparing himself 
to play; and when about eighteen he 
made his first appearance at the Sunder- 
land Theater. He appears to have been 
so overcome by nervous excitement that 
he could not perform his part on this oc- 
casion, and rushed from the scene. In 
his next venture he was more successful, 
and later obtained an engagement which 
continued for over two years. This was 
in Edinburgh. Anxious to obtain an en- 
gagement in London, which would bring 
him fairly before the public, he gave read- 
ings from the plays of “ Virginius” and 
“The Lady of Lyons,” which attracted 
the attention of well-known critics, and 
secured a part for him in the Princess 
Theater. From 1860 to the close of 1865 
he played in different cities, remaining, 
however, for over three years in Manches- 
ter, where he was connected with the 
Theater Royal. 

A very successful impersonation of his 
in “Hunted Down” led to Mr. Irving’s 
engagement at the St. James, London, 
where he became identified with the suc- 
cessful impersonation of villainy in its dif- 
ferent forms, and also proved himself a 
comedian of no mean powers. 

His reputation was now well established, 
so that he was in steady demand for city 
or provincial engagements. With in- 
creased experience he essayed higher 
parts, until his representation of “ Ham- 
let” in the autumn of 1874, at the Lyce- 
um, produced a marked sensation among 
theater-goers—and it was conceded by the 
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majority of the English critics that Mr. 
Irving had won a place in the front rank 
of Shakespearean delineators. 

Since that time Mr. Irving has devoted 
himself chiefly to the rendering of the 
plays of the great dramatist ; turning aside 
to simpler or more modern compositions 
as occasion or the public demand for va- 
riety may require. 

Critical opinion is inclined to impute 
much of Mr, Irving's popularity to his 
peculiar mannerisms and the perfection 
of the material make-up of the plays 
which he places upon the stage. He is 
confessedly a master of melodramatic art, 
and in “The Bells,” a powerful drama, 
adapted from the novel entitled “The 
Polish Jew,” his skill in the portrayal of 
strong situations is well illustrated. A 
contributor to //arper's Weekly says : 

“ Matthias, in ‘The Bells,’ was, I be- 
lieve, the first character in which he ex- 
erted over a London audience the mar- 
velous fascination springing from that 
subtle something of infinite value known 
as personal magnetism. Since then there 
has existed between him and the Lyceum 
audiences an entente cordiale probably un- 
precedented in the annals of the drama. 





THE RIGHT MAN IN 


How many the gifts of our God | 
But none better—let who can refute— 
Than the gift, which so few men possess— 
The right man fn the right place to put! 
Oh, the sorrowful sighing ! 
Oh, the mourning and crying ! 
There must be a life that is after this! 
A life to make up for this want of bliss ; 
To make up for the woe and the weariness | 


See him, with the true artist-soul, 
Who Is digging out stones from the earth ! 
And the one who should sing hymns of pralse, 
Who is blowing up bubbles for mirth ! 


And him, with the head of a chief, 
And with shoulders of broad, manly shape, 
Who has taken what seemed t’ us his lot, 
And ts listlessly measuring tape ! 


There’s one in a governor's seat ; 
From his weakness what can we expect ? 
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It has made the elaborate Shakespearean 
revivals and fine setting of other plays 
possible. The success of ‘The Bells’ was 
immediate and overwhelming. Such a 
weird, wild portrayal of horror had never 
been witnessed on the London stage as Mr. 
Irving's portrayal of the vision-haunted 
murderer Matthias. The element of terror 
is brought out in bolder relief by his capi- 
tal assumption of unconcern in such mo- 
ments as when he argues with Christian 
that his efforts to discover the murderer 
of the Polish Jew will prove futile. Mr. 
Lewis’ adaptation of Erckmann-Chatrian's 
‘Le Juif Polonais’ is a one-character play. 
In the hands of Henry Irving its strength 
lies in this one-character feature. No 
greater evidence of his power as a melo- 
dramatic actor is needed, A bit of by- 
play may be mentioned to show the care 
with which he elaborates his characters, 
and how artistically the points thus made 
harmonize with his coaception of the 
character as a whole. As Matthias takes 
Annette’s dowry out of his money-bag 
he carelessly puts the string around his 
neck; a moment later he shivers with 
terror and snatches it off.” 
EDITOR, 


THE RIGHT PLACE. 


While he’s fickle and wavering himself, 
Can he ever command your respect ? 


And see when sweet Violet wilts, 
On a bare, barren rock she is placed ; 
And she yearns for a cool, quiet nook, 
While she shrinks from the sun's flerce em- 
brace | 


One look at that gorgeous flower 
Which is fading away in the shade, 
With her face ever turned to the sun, 


As she pines for the bright open glade ; 


See her with a Sibyl’s broad brow! 
Slender form, and her gifts, all of God! 
He hath shown His design in His works ; 
Yet she sinks ’neath the weight of her Joad. 
Oh, the sorrowful sighing ! 
Oh, the mourning and erying! 
There must be a life that fs after this! 
A life to make up for this want of bliss ; 
To make up for the woe and the weariness. 
GuACE H, HORR. 





THE ORATORICAL TY?P?E OF CHARACTER. 
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THE ORATORICAL TYPE OF 


N previous articles I laid down as a 
basis for the study of character the 


| 


principle that man ought to be studied 
as he presents himself to us, and I also 
pointed out that the best way to carry 
out this principle was to consider man 
psychologically, physiologically, and phys- 


iognomically, In pursuance of this I 
have given a very brief outline of the 
yenctic powers in man, which singly and 
in combination form the basis of types 
of character. But the reader, from this 
short abstract, can form no adequate con- 
ception of the fullness, practicality, and 
scientific accuracy of this method of in- 
vestigating human character. I will 
however, select one prominent type for 
special treatment, hoping it may convey 
some notion of how well this system of 
studying man can fulfill the necessary 
conditions of scientific accuracy. 

Let us take an orator as he presents 
himself before an audience, we forming 
members of that audience, and endeavor 


Wrosrar. 


CHARACTER—AN ANALYSIS. 


to study him as he appears tous. Our 
speaker is a popular one, an orator of a 
national or world-wide reputation ; this is 
the best model for study. As he steps 
upon the platform, the confused murmur 
of whispering pleasantry subsides, and all 
eyes are directed toward this one man, 
What a terrible situation for a human 
being; ten thousand faces, all glowing 
with various passions, emotions, and 
thoughts, are turned toward him.  In- 
numerable eyes are flashing a steady 
magnetic flame into his eyes. It is no 
wonder that the orator scems to tremble; 
his first sentences are husky, inarticulate, 
and tremulous. A strange, excitable dread 
takes possession of his whole being, and 
his body recoils back, as if wishing to 
escape from this vast army of men and 
women. What shall he do? Retire in 
disgrace, or attempt and fail? How can 
he, a man possessing the same number 
of faculties, intellectual, emotional, and 
animal, as each individual before him, 
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ever address a great assembly of men 
and women, all burning with passions, 
some the very opposite to those which 
he wishes to kindle? It is a dreadful po- 
sition for any mortal. Very few have 
been successful. You can count great 
men in poetry, philosophy, science, and 
other departments, and fill a book with 
them, but great popular orators can be 
told off on your ten fingers. To face an 
audience of men and women, and sway 
them by the power of eloquent speech 
for an hour or two, is a triumph far 
greater than the conquest of a kingdom. 

The few who have accomplished this 
glorious victory are found scattered on 
the pages of history, and it would be an 
easy task for the memory to enumerate 
them. But let us see, our orator is one 
of the successful ones. He passes the 
Rubicon. That excitability which almost 
overpowered his intellect, now becomes 
the electric fire by which he will send his 
message into the palpitating hearts of 
the multitude of men and women before 
him. Those eyes and faces which seemed 
at first so dreadful, so threatening in their 
aspect, will become the source of his 
greatest power. As each gleam of pathos, 
sublimity, wit, and burning logic lights 
up his eyes, plays on his countenance, 
and radiates from every atom of his body, 
so does a responsive flame glow on the 
faces of the men and women before him. 
Thus sympathy is awakened, a bond of 
communication is established, and that 
which the orator at first feared, has be- 
come the momentum power of his suc- 
cess. 

As we listen to him, we feel indescrib- 
able thrills run through and through our 
frames. Sometimes they pass along the 
heart like an icy hand, sometimes they 
awaken to fury irresistible, and the cry 
is, “ Grasp the shield, draw the sword”; 
“Let us fight for the principles which 
the speaker advocates”; “ Let us march 
against Philip!” Then, again, we are 
entranced, charmed, and held spell-bound 
by some beautiful, mysterious, or won- 
derful illustration or description. Per- 
haps wit plays with all the irresistible 
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charm of humor, mirth, and drollery; 
and laughter and applause follow each 
other in rapid succession. And the more 
we respond to these emotions, stimulated 
by the orator, the more powerful and 
higher his flights of eloquence become. 

Now, the question for us to solve is, 
upon what does all this depend? There 
is evidently a current of sympathy be- 
tween the audience and the speaker. 
What is the law of this current, and the 
conditions of its manifestation? It de- 
pends upon the three conditions which I 
have mentioned as an introduction to this 
subject. They are psychological, phvsio-~ 
logical, and physiognomical. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


This embraces all the qualities of mind 
necessary to an orator. In the old scheme 
of metaphysical analysis we would prob- 
ably find the essentials of oratory enu- 
merated as a gift of the imagination, a 
copious supply of words acquired by 
habits of study, the capacity to arrange 
in an orderly way the various heads of a 
speech. Their analysis would consist, at 
any rate, of the enumeration of some 
general powers ; but few specific elements 
would be mentioned, and no attempt 
would be made to connect them with 
brain or body. In our analysis, we shall 
attempt to specify the psychological con- 
ditions necessary to oratory. There are 
individual differences in orators, but 
there are general principles which are 
common to all. First, a bond of sym- 
pathy must be established between the 
speaker and the listener in order that 
the orator may accomplish his purpose, 
which is the chief end of oratory. 

Second, speciai endowment; there is a 
genius for oratory as there is for poetry, 
philosophy, and science. The law of 
sympathy with respect to this principle 
is relative; its activity depends upon the 
constitutional endowment of the speaker 
and the listener. If the orator and his 
audience have a number of faculties in 
common, there will be a psychological 
current of sympathy set in motion when- 
ever these elements are awakened in the 
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speaker and the listener. Now, this cur- 


ous the constitutional elements aroused, 
and according to the depth and brilliancy 


of the ideas and phraseology which ap- | 


peal to them. This is why one kind of 
oratory has a powerful effect upon some, 
and another kind has an equal effect 
upon others. The national or popular 
orator has the power to awaken the 
greatest number of constitutional ele- 
ments, which are possessed in common, 
or to intensify a few of the more ener- 
getic and elevated with frenzied passion. 
Orators who could sway all 
classes of people have been 
few. The great popular ora- 
tors, like Demosthenes and 
Cicero in ancient, and Chat- 
ham, Whitefield, and Chalm- 
ers in modern times, are not 
numerous. The reason is 
partly psychological and 
partly circumstantial. There 
must be genius, and there 
must be opportunity. All 
great orators have appeared 
in great crises of the world’s 
history; there must be an 
outlet for brilliant oratorical 
bursts commensurate with 
their power and splendor. 

The psychological gifts 
are these: The highest suc- 
cess in oratory depends upon 


rare constitutional endowments; large | The orator should present truth more 


mental powers in the highest state of ac- | 


tivity; a vigorous endowment of the 
emotional nature; a poetic imagination, 
and a command of choice phraseology. 
Large mental powers depend upon the 
size, quality, texture, and health of the 
brain. 
large, but they must be in a passional 
state of activity. No metaphysical cool- 
ness, no abstract logic, no dry formulas, 


and commonplace phraseology can thrill | 


an audience. Metaphysical reasoning 
must become concrete, logic must shine 
in the volcanic flames of the emotions, 
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| power. 
All the organs must not only be | 
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| and words must be instinct with life and 
rent will be more powerful and over- | 
whelming in its sweep, the more numer- | 


power. 
There are two ways of gaining truth; 


| through metaphysical and intricate logi- 


cal processes, or by poetic and imaginative 
intuition. Great philosophers like Kant 
and Aristotle reached truth by the 
former; eminent poets like Shakespeare 
and Milton, by the latter process. Truth 
is just as true discovered by Shakespeare 
But truth in the hands of 
Shakespeare is more persuasive, because 
dipped in the fountains from whence 
well up the life-springs of action, the 
fountains of emotion and imagination. 


De MoSriiENEs, 


after the manner of the poet than the 
metaphysician. 

We have said that the orator should, if 
possible, possess all the faculties in the 
human constitution in a high state of 
It is right here that oratory di- 
vides off into branches; here is where 
the streams separate, and different styles 
of oratory become -manifest. Some ora- 
tors possess a few faculties in a state of 
great power and activity, as compared 
with other elements in their make-up, 
and this leads to a peculiar style of ora- 
tory. For example, an orator may be all 
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emotional; the whole of his discourse 
may be addressed to the feelings, pure 
and simple; he will wield great power 
over those who have a similar en- 
dowment; and in a great metropolis will 
draw around him a large audience, but 
he can never be a national orator; he 
never can be like Chalmers, Demosthenes, 
or Lord Chatham. This emotional class 
of orators may divide again into as many 
branches as there are different element- 
ary powers manifesting themselves in 
their oratory. Thus, for example, an 
orator under the influence of the organ 
of Benevolence will have a sympathetic 


CuRYSOSTOM. 


style of delivery. His illustrations will 
be tinged more or less with pathos. If 
we add wit, sublimity, and ideality, then 
we will have an orator like John B. Gough, 
who thrills his audience with stories of 
pathos, humor, and heroism. Add to 
these, other powers, and you make an 
approach to the model orator. The mere 


effusions, expletives, and exclamations | 
such as are sometimes heard among itin- | 
erant preachers, ought not to be digni- | 


fied with the name of oratory. They are 


not bursts of genuine passion; they are | 


mere sentimentality, the product, not of 
a highly emotional nature, but of a low 








state of development of the feelings. 
The endeavor of all such is to stimulate 
feeling which is only skin deep in their 
nature; hence they express themselves 
in howls and exclamations. This kind of 
oratory has been called the oratory of the 
feelings, but it is no such thing. It is 
rather a superficial show of the genuine 
article. Feelings which are deep and 
powerfully active, are passionate, not 
sentimental; they express themselves in 
real pictures, rather than empty exple- 
tives. Wrapped around the gleaming 
trelliswork of the imagination, they glow 
with all the luxuriance of reality. 

It would be a long task to 
enumerate all the styles of 
oratory. It is sufficient to 
remember that psychological 
difference leads to variety of 
style. While we assert that 
every faculty of the human 
constitution can be skillfully 
employed in oratory, there 
are some faculties without 
which no one can be a great 
orator. There must be the 
gift of speech, the organ of 
Language, as the phrenolo- 
gists call it. Men have in- 
deed influenced an audience 
who were not fluent in 
speech; but we do not call 
that eloquence. Their pow- 
er was not in their oratory, 
but probably in the truth 
or efficacy of their state- 

ment, or in the importance of the cause 
for which they spoke. Genuine oratory 
demands a skillful use of choice words, 
harmonious in sound and radiant with 
feeling. Strong, pointed phraseology, 
interspersed with stately periods, are a 
powerful auxiliary in arousing men to ac- 
tion. All the popular orators have pos- 
sessed this power. Their diction is 
marvelous for sweetness, music, and 
grandeur. A good endowment of lan- 
guage, then, is essential to an orator. 
Imagination and originality of concep- 


| tion are the next psychological requisites. 


The metaphysical school simply mentions 
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{magination in their analysis as a general 
power; it is therefore of value only so 
far as it is a convenient term easy of use ; 
but if we take the best classification of 
the mind which has as yet appeared, that 
of Phrenology, we will have a more satis- 
factory and practical definition of Imagi- 
nation. Imagination, pure and simple, 
is the ability to call up an image or repre- 
sentation of an object, idea, or event. Itis 
that faculty which makes old truths live 
over again, which develops and clothes 
with living beauty the dry bones of in- 
tellectual conceptions. But imagination 
is not one and indivisible; it is not a 
primitive faculty, it is a gen- 
eral conception like mem- 
ory, emotion, etc. Imagi- 
nation, in a general sense, 
is a property of every faculty 
in the human mind. Benev- 
olence, for instance, ina state 
of activity can conceive of 
suffering so as to inspire the 
intellect to supply materials 
for a pathetic story. So 
Veneration, Hope, Spiritual- 
ity, Amativeness, all have 
their imaginative side, and 
according to the develop- 
ment and passional activity 
of these organs will be the 
intensity of the imaginative 
picture which they present. 
Such is imagination in 
general; but the higher 
functions of imagination— 
the sublime and beautiful—depend upon 
the passional activity of sublimity and 
ideality. Ideality gives that exquisite 
feeling of harmony and proportion; it 
detects and rejoices in the beautiful. An 
indescribable thrill of pleasure seems to 
radiate from all artistic works of perfec- 
tion. Ideality is, therefore, an element 
in perfection of diction and beauty of 
ideas. But the most important organ in 
high and elevated oratory is Sublimity. 
All popular orators have possessed it 
well developed. It seems almost abso- 
lutely necessary to popular oratory. When 
we conceive of the magnitude of the oc- 
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casion when an orator must address thou- 
sands of men and women; when anything 
commonplace would be unsuitable for 
such a vast assembly; when, if the 
speaker wishes to preserve his own iden- 
| tity, his power over so vast and threaten- 
ing a multitude, his language, his phrase- 
ology, his ideas must be correspondingly 
magnificent—Sublimity clothes all with 
power. Images and illustrations sub- 
jected to its influence burn with volcanic 
intensity. It has power to lift up and 
sway an audience as no other sentiment 
or intellectual faculty can. Besides im- 
parting grandeur and magnitude to all 





Cicero. 


the emotional nature, it draws the intel- 
lectual conceptions within its furnace and 
imparts to them a giant strength. Hence 
there have been orators who, in the ut- 
terance of what would have been other- 
wise cool intellectual statements, have 
seemed to swell with irresistible power. 





This was because the conceptions were 
| so heightened in magnitude and power 
| by sublimity that they lost for the present 

their commonplace intellectuality. 

If we wish to prove this, we have but to 
| take up the speeches of Demosthenes and 
| Chatham, and the sermons of the great 
| Scottish preacher, Thomas Chalmers. 
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Reason in Demosthenes is not common- 
place; the strong elements are seized 
upon and sublimity exaggerates their pro- 
portions. It is the faculty which delights 
in strong contrasts. The Psalms of 
David and the book of Job, and prophets 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the book of Revela- 
tion, are examples. It abounds in Shake- 
speare, Homer, and Milton. It forms one- 
third of prose, two-thirds of poetry, and 
four-fifths of genuine oratory. I have no 
space for illustration, but here is a com- 





Rome—one vast volcano drained of all her 
fire and life; the lurid light of her dying 
ashes served only to reveal the vile filth 
spread in heaps around; she grows de- 
tested in the sight of nations; her doom 
is drawing nigh; the cold hand af death 
is on her.” 

Now, an equivalent statement of this 
by the intellectual faculties would be a 
tame affair. It would be simply that 


Rome, because of her corruptions of 
morals and general political disorganiza- 
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parison which has rooted and blossomed | 


| tion, lost her national spirit and so fell 


in the fertile soil of sublimity. The or- | 


ator is speaking of the corruptions of the 
Roman Empire, and is seeking for a com- 
parison by which to represent the death 
of her national life, the effect of those 
corruptions. He compares the utter des- 
olation of Roman nationality to an ex- 
tinct volcano. 

“ My friends, have you ever stood above 
the crater of a volcano when she has 
spouted forth her burning lava and gazed 
far down into her hissing womb, void of 
all save murky darkness? Such was 





a prey to her enemies. But how faint 


| the impression made upon an audience 


by the latter expression. 

I have said that Sublimity was one of 
the most useful faculties in oratory, inas- 
much as it made even logic and meta- 
physics live in a dazzling atmosphere. 
Chalmers’ astronomical sermons are illus- 
trative of this, Probably no other ora- 
tor ever submitted such deep intellectual 
thought to a mixed audience as Thomas 
Chalmers. Yet he was listened to with 
rapt attention because of the enthusiasm 
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of his delivery and the magnitude of his 
expressions. In his portrait the organs of 
Sublimity and Ideality are both large. 
These organs, Ideality and Sublimity, 
prompt the intellect to express ideas con- 
cretely, not abstractly. This is a high 
element in oratory. There never has 
been a great orator, and probably ‘there 
never can be one, who does not manifest 
this quality. All the great preachers 
have the faculty of picture-painting of 
ideas more or less. The tameness of the 
ordinary preacher is the result in part of 
a lack of this quality of the imagination. 
They gather a few commonplace thoughts 


and string them together by means of ' 


stale phraseology. The 
whole may have the appear- 
ance of condensed thought, 
but it is old thought in an 
old garb. Sunday after Sun- 
day people are bored with 
this stuff, and there is no re- 
lief. The clergyman they 
had before preached in the 
same way, and should they 
get a new: clergyman he 
would probably do the same 
thing; so there is no escape 
except to cut prayers as often 
as possible. 

The absence of imagina- 
tion and originality in a min- 
ister is almost fatal to his suc- 
cess as a preacher, because 
the substantial facts of Christianity are old 
and church people have heard them over 
and over again. What is wanted in such 
circumstances is to produce truth in a 
new way, in new phraseology, with new 
illustrations, and new turns of thought, 
and to make it glow with the light of the 
imagination. 

I will just quote one extract from the 
greatest orator since Demosthenes, Lord 
Chatham, as an illustration of the differ- 
ence between commonplace statement 
and that produced by the imagination, 
“The poorest man may, in his cottage, 
bid defiance to all the forces of the crown. 
It may be frail—its roof may shake—the 
wind may blow through it—the storm may 


enter—the rain may enter—but the king 
of England can not enter !—all his forces 
dare not cross the threshold of the ruined 
tenement.” 

The common intellectual statement 
would be simply that the king of England 
has no power to enter a peasant’s cottage 
without that peasant’s permission. The 
latter, some would regard as strong be- 
cause more brief, and the speaker would 
get credit for condensation, but is it not 
a poor, insipid statement, compared with 
the pathos and sublimity of that of Eng- 





| land's greatest orator ? 
| The other qualification, originality, is 
partly a product of the emotional nat- 
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ure and partly an intellectual endow- 
ment. The capacity to grasp truth in an 
original way, to clothe it with new phrase- 
ology and turns of thought, is an indica- 
tion of true genius. A speaker may be 
influential who collects and gathers facts 
and presents them before an audience as 
matters of information without original 
reflection, but he never can wield the 
destinies of nations, or systems of truth, 
or the fate of great movements. It is 
great orators like O’Connell, Chatham, 
Fox, Mirabeau, and Luther, who can 
shake thrones, demolish old abuses, and 
build up on their ruins a new and more 
noble edifice, burning with the original 





fire of their own age. I have said that 
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the power of originality was partly a 
quality of intellect and partly a product 
of the emotional nature. The intellect- 
ual faculty most concerned is Comparison, 
whose function is to detect similarities 
in ideas and things. Old truths become 
new by placing them in new relations, or 
by discovering their similarity to other 
truths. In doing this there is a process 
of comparison going on, an object is pre- 
sented by the observation, and the faculty 
of Comparison detects a likeness or 
common resemblance between that ob- 
ject and some other object or idea. This 
flash of identification is an element in 
originality. All great inventors and scien- 


tific investigators have made their dis- 


coveries in this way. It was by a stroke 
of the identifying faculty that Newton 
saw the law of gravitation in the falling 
apple, and that Watt beheld the steam 
engine in the white coils of the vapor 
issuing from the mouth of the kettle. 
Comparison extends through every de- 
partment of knowledge, in botany, chem- 
istry, philosophy, and poetry. In oratory 
it is almost indispensable. The Saviour 
of mankind, the greatest orator the world 
has ever seen, seldom spoke without a 
comparison. “The kingdom of heaven 
is like a grain of mustard seed”; “ It is 
easier for a camel to enter the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the 








kingdom of heaven”; The prodigal son, 
the man travelling into a far country, the 
foolish virgins and their oilless lamps, 
and many other fetches of similarity tes- 
tify to the usefulness of comparison in 
oratory. If we examine the great ser- 
mons of distinguished preachers, we will 
find them full of metaphors, similes, and 
fetches of the identifying faculty. Take, 
for instance,’ Rev. Phillips Brooks, the 
great Boston preacher, and you will find 
examples of this power. His famous 
sermon, “ The Candle of the Lord,” is a 
stretch of the identifying faculty from 
beginning to end. Man under the image 
of a candle is presented in all his rela- 
tions to God. The power of 
similarity may express itself 
in simple illustrations and 
comparisons, or it may by the 
aid of the other faculties, es- 
pecially sublimity and ideal- 
ity, carry out a grand image 
under which truth gleams in 
all its relationships. Brooks’ 
sermon just spoken of is an 
example of this kind. The 
image of a candle runs 
through the whole discourse, 
supported by beauty and 
grandeur of statement. It is 
one of those rare sermons 
which will rank its author 
among the greatest of ora- 
tors. 

I can not help remarking in passing that 
Phillips Brooks is a good illustration of 
all I have been inculcating under this 
subject, and as he is within the reach of 
investigation, it may be well to mention 
some of his characteristics as an orator. 
He has alarge head and strong physical 
development, but of that I will speak 
under the division of the physiological 
side of man. The most perceptible qual- 
ities in his oratory are fervor, grandeur, 
and vivacity. His fervor springs from 
his active. brain and emotional tempera- 
ment. The grandeur, dignity, and over- 
whelming impressiveness of his thoughts 
arise from the condition we spoke of 
before ; they have budded and fruit-blown 
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in the rich soil of sublimity. His vivacity 
springs from the intense excitability of 
his whole constitution ; every faculty is 
not only active, but alive with passion. 
He does not merely think truth, he feels 
it. This is because he has all the psy- 
chological requisites enumerated in this 
essay. He has also well-developed physi- 
ological and physiognomical characteris- 
tics, but of these we will speak hereafter. 
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ament. There should be an equal balance 
of the temperaments; no one should be 
extremely weak, but if any predominate 
it should be the vital. The enormous 
strain of excitability, the intense mental 
effort, the dread of failure, the almost 
superhuman courage necessary to face a 
sea of faces, the tremendous vocal exer- 
tions, all eat and drink up the vital fluids 
of life. 


Rev. Henry Wako Beacukn. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SIDE. 


We come now to examine our model 
orator from the physiological side. First, 
then, there is a temperament of body 
more favorable to oratory than any other. 
The vital-mental temperament is the 
best. I do not maintain that all orators 
have had this temperament; there are 
abundant examples of the mental-motive, 
motive-mental, and vital-motive. But 
the highest flights of oratory are com- 
patible with the vital-mental temper- 





The vital constitution is naturally ex- 
citable—it is the genuine emotional nat- 
ure; it can bear heavy strains of passion- 
ate feeling, because passion is its food and 
emotion its pastime. The vital temper- 
ament is characterized by great lung 
power and good digestion. There is an 
abundance of good hard flesh, and the 
blood is full, vigorous, and active. The 
great breathing power which comes from 
the large development of the organs of 
respiration and inspiration is highly es- 
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sential to vocal delivery. The vital tem- 
perament is vivacious ; every member of 
the body is active, every movement of 
the hands, eyes, and face, is expressive. 
It is, in short, the Elocution temper- 
ament. Since all the vital fluids are vig- 
orous and highly charged with the elixir 
of life, there is a constant stream of mag- 
netism passing from this temperament 
through the voice, eye, and gesticula- 
tions. This temperament, therefore, gives 
an orator a mystcrious power over his 
audience. What is called magnetism is 
merely a current of sympathetic fecling 
developed between the speaker and the 
audience. The orator who can awaken 
emotion in himself can awaken similar 
emotion in the listener, if the means of 
communication are good; and these are 
generally of a high nature in the vital 
temperament. It is the nature of good 
oratory to glow with fecling at all times, 
and the vital temperament is most sus- 
ceptible to influences, external and inter- 
nal, which produce fecling. The personal 
appearance of an orator of this kind of 
temperament is attractive and command- 
ing. An audience is powerfully impressed 
by a well-developed physical form, The 
vital temperament has, as one of its great 
elements, the function of reproductivity 
—to supply material for brain, muscle, 
flesh, and nerve, is its great office. There 
is, therefore, a fullness and repletion of 
all the elements of the body and brain 
in this temperament. This is of the 
greatcst importance to the orator, not 
only in supporting the enormous strain 
of nerve and muscle to which he is sub- 
jected, but it gives that equipoise of body, 
that .fecling of case and repose to ges- 
ticulation and voice delivery which is 
called “ reserve-powcer.”’ 

An orator with this temperament per- 
forms all the functions of speaking with 
ease and deliberation. If we pass in re- 
view the great orators of ancient and 
modern times, we will find that the vital- 
mental temperament prevails in nearly 
all. Bossuct, Chalmers, Whitefield, Chat- 
ham, Fox, Webster, and Henry Ward 
Beccher are prominent cxamples. 
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THE VOCAL POWERS, 


The capacity to deliver well a speech 
or discourse depends upon the vocal 
organs. In an essay like this I can not 
go into physiological details respecting 
the vocal organs. But I may state in 
passing that vocality depends upon the 
muscles of the abdomen, the capacity of 
the chest, the resonant power of the 
larynx, pharynx, and mouth. According 
to the size of these organs, all other things 
being equal, depends the power of clo- 
cution. Each of these organs has its 
appropriate function in voice formation. 
No system of elocution can be successful 
if the function of each has not been care- 
fully distinguished. It is the predomi- 
nating power of one or more of the organs 
of voice over others which makes the 
difference in delivery. A large larynx, 
for instance, will give that deep, bell-like 
tone which is a characteristic of some 
speakers. True, accurate, and perfect 
expression depends upon how far the 
elements of that expression represent the 
faculties of the human constitution. In 
other words, a philosophical analysis of 
the human constitution should be at the 
basis of elocutionary training. This 
principle, when complied with, is produc- 
tive of the highest results, as I could 
illustrate from my own expcricnce. When 
we know, for instance, the natural lan- 
guage cither of voice, gesture, or any one 
of the mental powers of the human con- 
stitution, we have a double method of 
procedure by which we can train that 
power to express itself in oratory. We 
can stir up the internal feeling appropri- 
ate to that power by bringiny before it 
images, words, or actions which appeal to 
that emotion, or we can simply assume 
the language of the emotion without 
arousing the internal feeling. 

There a:e present in al good delivery 
two characteristics: symbol and spirit, 
shelland soul, sign and the thing signified. 
The most important of these is the spirit 
The undercurrent of all impres- 
sive oratory is the soul or spirit. Now 
this is precisely what clocutionists nearly 


o~ soul. 
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always neglect ; they are so eager to teach 
the sign or symbol of a feeling that they 
do not take means to arouse the feeling 
itself, The soul or spirit of delivery can 
not be thoroughly trained without a 
knowledge of the human constitution. 
To know the powers intellectual and emo- 
tional of the human constitution and their 
various states of activity from alow toa 
high degree of passion is of the utmost 
importance in the cultivation of those 
powers for the purpose of oratory. Elo- 
cutionists are wont to bring forward as 
proof of the efficacy of elocutionary 
training the practice of great orators, but 
the method of these orators has not been 
the same as those promulgated by modern 
systems of clocution. 
more psychological. They took selections 


of orations or poems the sentiment of | 
which was capable of kindling their emo- | 


tions, and stirred by the internal feeling 
thus awakencd, they delivered themselves. 
Hence their delivery was natural, not arti- 
ficial. The basis of all good elocution is 
areal reproduction of nature. Bellowing 


and howling, dignified by the name of | 


oratory, have, I hope, disappeared. The 
natural lanzuage of emotions and _ pro- 
pensities when carefully studied will give 
the key to a graceful delivery. 

We will not delay on this subject any 
longer ; but there is one remark which we 
wish to make in passing. The vocal 
organs differ in size and quality in the 
different temperaments. The practice, 
therefore, of elocutionists in training 
every pupil exactly alike is a practice un- 
philosophical and ruinous to good de- 
livery. Many a young man’s delivery 
has been comptetely spoiled by being 
drilled in a way which was suitable only 
for some other temperament. The form 
and size of the vocal organs should also 
guide the training. While it is wise to 
preserve individual characteristics of 
voice, yet a harmonious cultivation of all 
the voeal organs should be the aim of 
Elocution. 

It is easy to prove how necessary vocal 
power has been to the orator. The most 
distinguished orators on record have had 
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good voices. The marvelous intonations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero still linger 
among the hills of Greece and Rome. 
Whitefield’s wonderful voice representa- 
tion, with its almost superhuman power, 
flexibility, and intensity, is still in the 
memory of man. St. Chrysostom is yet 


remembered as John of the golden mouth, 
and Nestor, as the clear-toned orator of 
the Pylians, 


THE PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIDE, 


This will not detain us long. Physiog- 
nomy is the judging of things by their 
appearance. Every man, as he presents 
himself to us, has a fersonale which is 
striking. We can generaily tell whether 
a man is a great orator or not by his 
physiognomy. ‘Fhe oratorical type is 
marked. It is generally characterized by 
the vital-mental temperament, or by a 
constitution equally balanced. The face 
is expressive. Large language fills out 
the eye; facile gestures leave their im- 
pression on the countenance. The fore- 
head is generally large and wide at the 
upper lateral region, denoting intellect, 
and especially the development of the 
organs of Wit, Ideality, and Sublimity. 
The propensities and sentiments are gen- 
erally large, which give intensity and 
fervor to delivery. We can study his 
character from his gestures and vocal in- 
tonations. 

In this analysis of the oratorical type, 
I have briefly sketched the prominent 
psychological, physiological, and_physi- 
ognomical indications. To sum up in 
a smaller compass, the oratorical type 
depends upon a rare combination of 
the powers of mind and body. The or- 
ator should have a large brain, active 
and passionate; a high, excitable or emo- 
tional nature, supported by a strong con- 
stitution. There should be a predomi- 
nance of the faculties of Language, Wit, 
Ideality, and Sublimity. His intellect 
must be strong and vigorous, with a pre- 
dominance of the organ of Comparison. 
He stands midway between the poet and 
the philosopher; he must have all the 
poct’s feeling, with the logic of the phi- 
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iosopher ; but he differs from both in that 
his powers must be displayed in a mo- 
ment. He has not only to feel thought 
and emotion, but he has to propel them 
into his audience. The propulsive power 
of an orator is the distinguishing feature 
between oratory and literature. A man 
may write out brilliant thoughts upon 
paper, but to deliver them is quite an- 
other affair. 

Orators differ according to the degree 
in which they possess these powers: 
These varieties of oratorical type can be 
analyzed and their basis pointed out. 

In support of the various principles 
laid down in this essay, we have but to 
take up the history of all the great ora- 
tors, ancient and modern, and compare 
their history with their constitutional 
development. The sculptured heads and 
shoulders of seven great orators orna- 
ment the upper part of the outside walls 
of Saunders’ Theater at Harvard : they are 
the heads of Demosthenes, Cicero, St. 
Chrysostom, Bossuet, Chatham, Burke, 
and Webster. In all of these heads the 
faculties we have enumerated are largely 
developed; and if the shoulders are a 
just representation of the originals, they 
evidently have had what we called the ora- 
torical temperament. But if the objector 
to this method of investigation is fearful 
lest these sculptured heads may not be 
exact reproductions of the originals, then 
we will take orators in our own neighbor- 
hood. 

Phillips Brooks is known as the most 
popular preacher in Boston. His whole 
constitutional build complies with our 
principles. He has the oratorical tem- 
perament, large brain power, with a pre- 
dominance of the organs of Language, 
Comparison, and Sublimity. In his ser- 
mons he displays a profound analytical 
skill; he seizes upon a particular concep- 
tion of a text and carries that conception 
throughout his whole discourse. No 
weak puerile descriptions disgrace his ser- 
mons; there is profundity of thought 
with depth of feeling. Everything glows 
with sublimity, even his very delivery; 
it is a grand torrent from beginning to 
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end. He sometimes wearies, because in 
his delivery there is too much of the 
grand. His voice has not the silvery 
clearness nor penetrating quality of Wen- 
dell Phillips, nor the compass, flexibility, 
volume, and expressive intonation of 
Henry Ward Beecher, but it has a depth 
and grandeur of resonance, an intensity 
of enunciation, an animated and expres- 
sive utterance, a natural and sympathetic 
tone, and when vitalized and charged at 
the cerebral batteries of his Jarge brain, 
sways an audience at will with an over- 
whelming current of magnetism. He has 
propulsive power in abundance, and his 
great physical stature gives him complete 
control of his audience. 

Let us now take another illustration of 
a different stamp. Henry Ward Beecher, 
if not the greatest preacher of the age, 
is, at least, the most popular orator in 
America. He fully complies in every 
particular with the principles herein laid 
down. He has almost every faculty in 
the human constitution largely develop- 
ed. Language is so large as almost to be 
a deformity. Wit, Ideality, and Sublim- 
ity are also large, and his analytical power 
is immense. His emotional nature is in- 
tensely active and passionate. There is 
original thought, combined with intense 
feeling, not surpassed by any orator. He 
is very large in the faculty of human nat- 
ure, reads the characters of men like a 
book, and the activity of this faculty he 
has increased by a study of Phrenology. 
His knowledge of the human constitu- 
tion is one element of his success. He 
preaches to men because he knows just 
what isin men. His scope of preaching is 
wider than any other preacher of our age, 
and perhaps in any age, with the excep- 
tion of St. Chrysostom. H¢e is practical, 
logical, and doctrinal; but the practical 
element is the most emphasized by him. 
Full of illustrations and original thought, 
he never wearies. Age has not dimin- 
ished his power. The streets of Brooklyn 
leading to Plymouth church are still 
crowded with people anxious to obtain 
standing-room. On account of his inde- 
pendent thought, he differs in many 
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points from his orthodox brethren; but 
the views which he entertains resemble 
those of the new school of German theol- 
ogy. On account of his fertile imagina- 
tion, he never seems to get exhausted, 
His sermons are always full of new ma- 
terial and new illustrations. If these 
qualities are not connected with his 
large psychological development, then 
with what are they connected ? His phys- 
iological and physiognomical develop- 
ments are equally remarkable. Beecher 
has a well-balanced constitution, with a 





predominance of the vital-mental tem- 
perament. His stature is just a little 
above medium height, but his whole 
physique is firm and well knit. The 
quality and texture of brain, nerve, and 
body are good. His vocal powers are won- 
derful. He has a graceful and natural 
delivery, pitched on a conversational 
basis, but capable of the grandest flight 
of oratory. In every respect Brooks and 


Beecher fulfill the requisites for oratory 
laid down in this essay. 


* * * 


CHINA: ITS AGE, GOVERNMENT, AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


To Chinese Empire is probably the 

largest that the world has ever 
known, with the single exception of Rus- 
sia. It comprises 74% degrees of lon- 
gitude and 38 of latitude, and has an 
area of more than four millions of square 
miles. This enormous empire contains 
one-tenth of all the dry land, and one- 
fourth of the entire population of the 
globe. China proper is divided into 
twenty provinces and the empire includes 
besides this Corea, Mantchooria, East 
Toorkistan, Mongolia, Soongaria, and 
Thibet. China is evidently one of the 
most ancient of nations. Like the Egyp- 
tians and Hindoos, the Chinese lay claim 
to almost unlimited antiquity. Their 
traditions reach back for millions of 
years to a time when the people were 
governed by the gods. 

The Chinese chronology, which, like 
the Chaldean, moved in cycles of sixty 
years, began in the reign of Hwang-ti, 
about 3000 years B.c. They made astro- 
nomical observations at a very early age. 
According to their own account the first of 
these occurred 145 years before the Em- 
peror Yao, who lived 2145 B.C., which 
was therefore about the time of the deluge, 
according to Usher. In view of the 
many facts and theories which have been 
collected bearing on this age of the 
Chinese empire, differing opinions have 
obtained among European scholars. Dr. 





Gutzlaff, a German, who spent many 
years in China, and who wrote a history 
of the empire, thinks we must “ date the 
authentic history of China from Confu- 
cius, 550 B.C., and consider the duration 
of the preceding period as uncertain.” 
His opinion is that the first settlers of 
China emigrated from the West, probably 
from Hindoostan. This idea is supported 
by the Code of Menu, one of the Hindoo 
sacred books, believed to have been 
written at least 1200 years B.c. M. de 
Guigres of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, maintains 
“that an Egyptian colony established 
itself in China about 1122 years B. C.; 
that the emigrants carried the history of 
Egypt along with them, and that it has 
been grafted into the true history of 
China; that the first two dynasties of the 
Chinese annals are precisely the same as 
those of Thebes in Upper Egypt. He 
observes, the founder of the third is rep- 
resented as a conqueror who divided 
the provinces and gave sovereignties to 
his friends, and the officers of his army,” 


and “that the Chinese allow that there is 


a people to the westward of them, and 
beyond the Caspian Sea, of the same 
origin with themselves.” But whatever 
may be the authenticity of ancient 
Chinese traditions, or whatever the de- 
cisions of scholars concerning them, we 
may be tolerably sure that the Chinese 
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civi.ization reaches back nearly, if not 
q iite, to the time of the deluge. 

If we omit several mythological per- 
sonages, the first of whom we have any 
distinct account is Fu-hi, who is consider- 
ed as the founder of the empire. He was 
said to have had no mortal father, but 


was conceived by a virgin encompassed by | 


arainbow. Fu-hi is said to have founded 





nung, which means the divine husband- 
man. He taught the people agriculture 


and a knowledge of the healing art. 

The origin of the name “ China” has 
excited considerable discussion in learned 
circles, the general belief being that it 
was derived from the name of the Tsin 
dynasty, whicl became supreme about the 
year 249 B.C.; but this opinion will not 


Wen Liunc, a Hicu Orricrat (MANDARIN). 


the city of Chin-too in the province of 
Ho-nan. He determined the length of the 
seasons, and introduced order into the per- 
formance of business. Wishing to arouse 
the softer feelings of human nature, he 
was desirous of teaching his subjects the | 
science of music. He instituted the | 


stand the test of modern criticism aided by 
a more extensive knowledge of the litera- 
ture of Eastern nations. The name was 
used in the Sanscrit and other Indian lan- 
| guages. It is found in the laws of Menu, 
| and the ancient Tamul books. It is also 
_ found in the Hebrew of Isaiah, 400 years 


marriage ceremony, appointed. negotia- | | before the Tsin dynasty had an existence. 
tors of courtship (a distinctively Chinese | Some have thought that China, like Rome, 
institution), and regulated the govern- | Idumea, Russia, and America, received its 


ment. The successor of Fu-hi was Shin- 


name from some individual as an ances- 
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ter or chieftain, and point to Shin-nung, 
the son of Fu-hi. But there is another 
explanation which seems far more reason- 
able than any which has Leen mentioned. 
The name Britain means the “land of 
tin”; Brazil, the country of a certain dye- 
wood; Palmyra, the land of the palm. 
In alike manner the name China origi- 
nated in the native word for silk-worm. 
The most ancient historical work existing 
in China, and which was written by Con- 
fucius, in mentioning the silk-worm uses 
the word /san. The word ‘san seems to 
have been the source of the name Tsin, 
or Chin, or Sin, by which this people was 
known in the languages of most of the 
Asiatic nations. There was an- 
other name, however, by which 
they were known to the Greeks 
namely, “ Seres,” a word which 
in its adjective form is found in 
Rev. xviii. 12, and which no 
doubt has given us the word 
silk. The root of this word is 
supposed by scholars to be de- 
rived from the Chinese word sze, 
and which denotes the silk dre 
or ¢hread, imported from China 
in that luxurious age and sold 
for its weight in gold to the 
wealthy Romans. 

With the exception of the 
United States there is no nation 
on earth more free than is 
China. “There are few nations of the 
world among whom the freedom is more 
large, more squarely founded upon their 
intelligence, or more carefully guarded 
against despotism than it is in China.” 
And this is no doubt one cause of the 
permanence of their nationality. The 
opinion which has most generally ob- 
tained credence among Americans con- 
cerning the Chinese, is that they are 
the most “vicious and sensual” of all 
civilized nations; that they are cruel, re- 
vengeful, and deceitful. But this opinion 
is quite erroneous and should be cor- 
rected. 

THEORY OF THE IMPERIAL POWER. 

The theory of the imperial power is 
that the people are not subjects to be 








ruled by fear, but children to be inspired 
and controlled by affection and gratitude 
toward a Father who with unceasing anx- 
iety watches over and cares for them all. 
Yung-ching, one of their greatest em- 
perors, who reigned for sixty years from 
A.D. 1661, wrote a book of instructions 
upon the basis of sixteen maxims of his 
father, Kang-hi, for the purpose of having 
them read to the people the first and 
middle of every month. In the first of 
these instructions, Yung-ching says : “ The 
definite design of our sacred father was to 
govern the empire through filial piety. 
Upon that principle is founded the un- 
changeable laws of heaven, the govern- 


Cuinese Lapies at Home. 


ment upon earth, and the common obliga- 
tions of all men.” 

The comparative freedom of the people 
of China is in the next place made mani- 
fest in the political principles upon which 
the general government is administered. 
To secure an intelligent, capable, and 
faithful majority, the foundation of all 
preferment is placed upon education. In 
China no man can hold office in the prov- 
ince of which he is a native. The in- 
tention is that officers may be removed 
from local influences, to the end that jus- 
tice may be done in all cases. But as 
such influences may grow up in the 
course of time, it is also made a rule that 
no man can hold office in one place more 
than three years; and upon the expiration 
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of that time he is removed to some other 
position. 

The number of civil officers in China 
amounts to about 14,000, all of whom are 
paid by the government. Every province 
has its viceroy, every city its governor, 
every village its prefect, and each of these 
is assisted by a council of inferior 
magistrates, and has a number of officers 
in various departments subordinate to 
him. There are nine degrees of rank 
among the officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment. The body of the nobility is con- 
stantly fluctuating, some being advanced 
to higher positions on the one hand, 
while new magistrates are frequently ap- 
pointed on the other, and also by the ad- 
mission of new candidates after every ex- 
amination. Such being the case, it was 
difficult for the people always to know 
who composed the nobility; but this 
difficulty was overcome by Wan-liek, who 
ascended the throne in 1571. He caused 
to be published every three months, for 
the convenience of the public, a book 
containing the name, rank, and native 


city of every officer in the empire ; a cus- 
tom which has been continued ever since. 
It is called the “Red Book” from its 
color, red being much used in connection 
with the ceremonial matters both of re- 


ligion and state. 

Each governor of a province maintains 
a court of his own, and whenever he ap- 
pears abroad he is attended by a numer- 
ous retinue, bearing the symbols of his 
high office. He is carried in a gilded 
chair or sedan, invariably accompanied 
by the public executioners, some carrying 
chairs and others that universal instru- 
ment of justice, the bamboo, which is 
very unceremoniously applied on the spot 
to any unlucky wight who may chance to 
be detected in any misdemeanor; conse- 
quently the approach of the high func- 
tionary never fails to inspire a degree of 
awe, which is manifested by the respect- 
ful haste with which the people make way 
for the procession, where they range 
themselves close to the walls, and stand 
perfectly stiil and motionless till the 
whole retinue has passed. The governors 





are entrusted with despotic authority, but 
they must be careful how they use it, as 
they are always liable to the visits of the 
imperial commissioners, who frequently 
arrive from the capital without giving 
notice of their approach, for the purpose 
of seeing whether all is as it should be; 
and if they find anything wrong it is im- 
mediately reported at court, when the 
offender is visited with a prompt and 
often severe punishment. A single word 
from the emperor is sufficient at any time 
to deprive the first grandee in the land of 
his rank, his property, or even of his life. 
The governor of a province or a city is 
particularly liable to such a reverse from 
the nature of the laws which hold him 
responsible for many public calamities, 
which are attributed to accident in other 
countries, and which are supposed to 
arise from a want of vigilance on the part 
of the chief magistrates, who are re- 
quired to see that the subordinates are 
attentive to their several duties. Every 
one holding an official position is answer- 
able for the conduct of those who are 
below him, and if the inferiors are negli- 
gent in their respective departments, the 
superiors are liable to punishment. For 
instance, if the country is inundated by 
the sudden rising of a river, the chief 
magistrate is considered at fault for not 
having attended diligently to the repair- 
ing of the embankments. Should lives 
and property fall a sacrifice to fire, it is 
presumed that they might have been 
saved by more active measures; conse- 
quently the magistrates are blamed for 
not keeping a more efficient police, and 
governors are blamed for appointing such 
careless magistrates. The most usual 
punishment for maladministration is deg- 
radation to a lower rank, according to the 
nature and magnitude of the offense. If 
the fault be a very serious one, the offen- 
der, if of the highest rank, is perhaps de- 
graded to the lowest; that is, from the 
first to the ninth class of officers; but if it 
is only a trivial offense, he is lowered one, 
two, or three degrees; and in most cases 
the punishment is only for a certain time, 
at the expiration of which he is restored 
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to his rank and office, and resumes his 
former place in society as though nothing 
had happened, for a temporary disgrace 
of that kind leaves no stigma upon the 
character of the individual. 

“Crimes that are considered in the 
light of treason are visited with a heavier 
penalty. Banishment or death is the 
doom of him who is discovered to have 
neglected or disobeyed the commands of 














THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE. 


The Too-yu-she, or Board of Censors, 
is an establishment somewhat separate 
from the other departments or govern- 
ment. Its officers are appointed to revise 
all documents which may be sent to the 
court, and to inspect the conduct of every 
officer, from the emperor on the throne 
to the humblest individual in the employ 








A Curnese Prixst. 


the emperor; and generally the whole 
family of the culprit share in some mcas- | 
ure, his fate, although entirely innocent 


of his crime. 


tended to deter the people from ill-advis- 


ing their relatives, or encouraging them | 
in any act contrary to the interests of | 


the government, and even to make them 
watchful and anxious for the good con- 
duct of each other.” 


The enactment of this | 
unjust law was doubtless originally in- | 


of the government. The officers of this 
department are scattered throughout 
every part of the empire, as spies upon 
the government officials, and should any 
individual be found remiss in duty, he is 
immediately reported at headquarters, 
| where he is visited with merited punish- 
ment. Wealth and power are no protec- 
tion against the rebukes and punishments 
meted out to offenders by this courage- 
| ous board of officers. When the welfare 
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of the people seems to require it, the 
vices of the emperor himself are sternly 
reproved ; even when, as in some cases, 
death is the consequence. 

Wu-ti, one of the early emperors of the 
Han dynasty, was a prince famed for 
many virtues, but unfortunately had a 
strong belief in magic, and “ maintained 
a number of Jesuit priests at his court, 
who were constantly engaged in studies 
which he was credulous enough to be- 
lieve would lead at last to the discovery 
of the elixir of life, a draught of which 
he was extremely anxious to taste. In 
this hope he was continually supplying 
the sages with large sums of money to 
enable them to procure the rare ingre- 
dients for making the wonderful liquid, 
some of which they pretended were hid- 
den in remote corners of the earth, and 
only to be obtained with great difficulty 
and with the aid of magic.” 

The ministers remonstrated in vain 
with him upon the folly of expending 
the public money upon such idle pursuits. 
He was deaf to their entreaties, and 
turned his whole attention to the experi- 
ments of his magicians. At length the 
wonderful draught was ready, and the 
chief priest was commanded to bear it to 
the emperor. As he was crossing the 
great hall of the palace with his precious 
burden, one of the ministers, feigning a 
desire to examine closely a compound 
which was to accomplish such marvel- 
ous results, suddenly snatched the cup 
and drank the contents. The emperor, 
disappointed and enraged, ordered that 
the offender should instantly lose his 
head. But this consequence had been 
foreseen by the daring officer, who was 
prepared with a most ingenious defense. 
“O, most mighty prince,” said he, “how 
is it possible for thy commands to de- 
prive me of life, if the potion I have 
just swallowed has really the power 
ascribed to it? Then make the trial; 
I willingly submit to the test; but re- 
member that if I die, thy system must 
be a false one, and in that case my poor 
life will have been well bestowed in con- 
vincing my prince of his error.” The 





emperor, after considering the matter a 
few moments, pardoned the offender. 

Another example: Tai-tsung, an em- 
peror of the seventh century, was very 
strict in his administration of justice. 
He passed a law for the prevention of 
bribery, making it an offense punishable 
with death. Having suspected the in- 
tegrity of one of his magistrates, he em- 
ployed a certain person to offer him a 
bribe. The bribe was accepted and the 
guilty magistrate was condemned to 
death; but his life was saved by one of 
the ministers, who thus addressed the 
emperor: “Great prince,” said he, “the 
magistrate is guilty and therefore de- 
serves to die according to the law; but 
are not you, who tempted him to commit 
the crime, a sharer in his guilt?” The 
emperor at once admitted that he was, 
and so pardoned the offender. 

Sir George T. Staunton, who made a 
translation of the penal code of the pres- 
ent dynasty, says, in a note on section 
171: “ The Tribune of the Censorate has 
the power of inspecting and animadvert- 
ing upon the proceedings of all other 
boards and tribunals of the empire, and 
even on the acts of the emperor himself 
whenever they are conceived to be cen- 
surable.” Du Halde describes the cen- 
sors as the representatives of the govern- 
ment, to whom the emperor himself is 
obliged to yield, for, says he, “should he 
injure them, he would in reality increase 
their honor, and obtain for himself odious 
epithets, which the appointed historians 
of the empire would scrupulously trans- 
mit to posterity.” He remarks that the 
court is obliged to degrade officers whom 
they persist in accusing, “to avoid dis- 
gusting the people and sullying its own 
reputation.” 

The ordinary business of the Chinese 
government is conducted by the Lu-puh, 
or six departments of state. They con- 
sist of the boards of Civil Office, of 
Finance, of Rites, of War, of Punish- 
ments, and of Public Works. 

ist. The Board of Civil Office. Its 
business is to “take care that all the 
offices under government are properly 
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filled, and tnat those to whom authority 
is entrusted shall use it with moderation 
and discharge their several duties with 
punctuality. The members of this board 
are responsible for the conduct of all the 
viceroys, magistrates, and civil officers of 
every description, and are obliged at 
stated periods to send an account of their 
proceedings to the emperor; so that if 
any of them are guilty of misconduct, it 
is almost sure to be made known, and 
they are punished according to their 
misdemeanors. Each governor of a prov- 
ince or city is obliged to send a report 
to the board once in three years, as to 
the conduct of all magistrates under his 
jurisdiction, and also of any injuries done 
by himself to his poorer brethren, when 
seated on the magisterial bench to dis- 
pense justice; and this statement is com- 
pared with that of others, who have been 
keeping a watchful eye upon him; so 
that it is a dangerous experiment for a 
magistrate to attempt to conceal his de- 
linquencies, since they are almost sure to 
come to the knowledge of the board; 
and he is then punished not only for the 
crime, but for the concealment. These 
regulations are intended to protect the 
people from oppression, and must cer- 
tainly act as acheck to an undue exertion 
of power on the part of. the authorities, 
although they may be frequently evaded.” 

2d. The Board of Finance has charge 
of the government revenues, and its duty 
is, to “superintend all taxes and duties 
paid into the imperial treasury and store- 
houses, some being collected in money, 
others in kind. They regulate salaries 
and pensions, distribute the proper quan- 
tities of rice, silks, and moneys which 
are allowed to princes and officers of 
State, and keep general accounts of the 
receipts and expenditures of the govern- 
ment, the various monopolies, the mines, 
the public mint, and other sources of 
revenue.” 

3d. The Board of Rites. To this board 
belongs the direction of the State cere- 
monials observed among the Chinese. 
It “appoints the days for holding 
festivals and royal hunts, and for the 





performance of sacrifices and other re- 
ligious rites. It regulates the costume to 
be worn by different orders of the people ; 
the etiquette of the court, as well as to 
some extent of private society; the re- 
ception of ambassadors, the entertain- 
ments given by the emperor; and, in 
short, it has the superintendence of those 
outward forms and usages which in China 
are considered of so much importance. 
It superintends also education, the com- 
petitive examinations, and correspond- 
ence with foreign nations.” A Chinaman 
may not wear his summer or his winter 
cap when he chooses, but must wait for 
the time appointed by the board of rites. 
“The announcement is made in the 
Gazette, when the viceroy of the province 
lays aside the cap he has been wearing 
the last six months, to adopt that of the 
approaching season, and the example is 
followed by all other mandarins and 
officers within his government.” 

4th. The Board of War “ has the con- 
trol of the army and navy; the appoint- 
ment of their officers, systems of disci- 
pline, commissary matters, postal ar- 
rangements by way of couriers, etc., and 
forts and garrisons.” 

sth. The Board of Punishments. This. 
board being judiciary in its character, 
“ superintends the execution of the penal 
laws, appeals, pardons, fines, and cases of 
capital punishment. It is a fact which 
exhibits the great moderation and equity 
of the government, that among the hun- 
dreds of millions of subjects, capital 
punishment can in no case be adminis- 
tered without the final reference of it to 
this board, and the imperial consent.” 

6th. The Board of Public Works. This 
board is “charged with the care of the 
roads, the canals, bridges, temples, pal- 
aces, and all public edifices.” 

It may thus be seen that the theory of 
the Chinese government is equal to that 
of some nations that call themselves 
Christian. indeed it has some elements 
of superiority. With less knowledge of 
the true God, they show in certain re- 
spects more practical virtue. 

ALBERT M. DUNHAM. 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—No. 4. 


ly we are correct in our philosophy; if 
the ultimate in love is naturally limit- 
ed, as a law, to the great and fundamental 
purpose of continuing the human species 
on earth; if this view is to possess us, a 
good many things logically follow, some 
of which we will proceed to point out. 

(a) It is not advisable to arouse and 
evoke passion in its strength and desire 
previous to full puberty, nor then and 
afterward, when there is no justification 
of or wise wish for parentage. 

(4) If so little is to be given to mere 
physical love, then a great deal could be 
saved for platonic, for material culture, 
the increase of knowledge, the joy of 
friendship, and every noble achievement. 

(c) In a community disciplined to this 
standard, there would be unusual free- 
dom of intercourse, little jealousy, little 
solicitude, a paradise for girls that no 
serpent could enter. 

(¢) In such abeyance of animal passion, 
every fact relating to the reproduction of 
the species, the differentiation of the 
sexes, and the like, could be calmly and 
thoroughly discussed. 

(e) In the improved state of mind and 
heart, aged women, plain women, women 
not voluptuous or magnetizers of soft 
desire, could be more adequately appre- 
ciated; their social, moral, and intellect- 
ual worth, varied work and usefulness 
acknowledged, and a merely handsome 
woman, a Venus, would not secure such 
disproportionate attention. 

I saw the following in the Springfield 
Union: “Mr. Abbey states that the total 
receipts from Mrs. Langtry’s performances 
during her twenty-four weeks’ stay in 
this country were $229,663. Boston paid 
$22,155 in two weeks, and the receipts at 
New York, during her first week, were 
$18,765.” 

This woman, now returned to America, 
has a fine Phységue, an amiable disposi- 
tion, and, I hope, no enemies. Yet the 


writer is sorry that she can secure so | school. 





features and a fine figure, while myriads 
of her sex, equals in intellect it may be, 
must remain in obscurity and poverty. 

(/) If mere lust be abated, then woman 
may dress more sensibly, appear more 
naturally, be allowed more freedom, es- 
cape all the thralldom of the harem, de- 
vote herself assiduously to every good 
word and work in which she instinctively 
delights or her brothers are engaged. 

(g) Also, in the new world of rational 
self-control, we should finally escape 
elopements—many avengements, trage- 
dies, divorces, ill-considered marriages, 
and so on—a long, dismal chapter. 

(4) In the trend of consistency, the 
mastery of the greatest passion would be 
accompanied and followed by the giving 
to the spirit the dominion over all the 
lower tiers of faculty in the brain of man. 
Oh, the guilt, the weakness, the waste, the 
confusion, the pain, the darkness, from 
which man would emerge! 


It seems to me that we have now 
reached a broader way of considering 
the sexes, of estimating their relations 
through a matter-of-fact description of 
traits that is altogether profitable and 
encouraging. I would here present some 
illustrations of my position, culled from 
an extended reading. They are choice 
and valuable in themselves. 

We will begin with 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GIRLS. 


“Tt is asserted that the average English 
girl of twenty is a finer creature physi- 
cally than her American contemporary— 
larger-boned, more muscular, fuller-blood- 
ed, and in general more robust. The chil- 
dren’s food at English schools is more 


digestible and nourishing. To eat regu- 
larly three hearty meals every day is a 
duty and a pleasure in an English family 
or school. Girls are required to bring 
luncheon from home, or buy it at the 
English girls are more in the 


great prosperity simply because of good | open air than American girls, and indoors 
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they live in rooms warmed by open fires. 
Girls are not allowed to study after eight 
o'clock in the evening, in order that they 
may have time to rest before bed-time. 
If the pupil can not complete her lesson 
within the time mentioned, she leaves it 
undone. An English girl of good family 
grows up until she is eighteen years old 
in an atmosphere of profound quiet ; she 
sees very little of young men, besides 
those of her own family; does not go to 
parties or public entertainments of any 
sort, and knows little, and cares less for 
the outside world. As fortunate mar- 
riages are what English girls desire, it is 
important that a young woman, in all 
classes of society, should be healthy and 
vigorous. In the language of Dr. Clarke, 
‘the English educate the body more than 
we do, and in this respect build better 
brains. There is no reason why we should 
not equal or surpass them in this respect 
as well as others. A republic should 
build the bodies and form the brains of 
its children with as much care and excel- 
lence as a monarchy performs the same 
task for itself.’ Let our girls heed this 
advice, and take plenty of exercise—out 
of doors as well as in the house.” 
Again, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


“ BERLIN, Oct. 7.—The following article 
is going the rounds of the German press: 
‘The American girl, not to be confound- 
ed with the English girl, as is often done 
on the continent, is a most peculiar creat- 
ure, and at any rate worthy of close ob- 
servation. Although talented, and from 
childhood accustomed to think and de- 
cide for hersclf, the American girl seldom 
amounts to much; takes life in the most 
comfortable, agrecable, and elegant man- 
ner; and is a very expensive daughter, a 
still more expensive wife. In the large 
American cities, the ladies dress in gen- 
uine French fashion, and always wear 
their diamonds both morning and even- 
ing, in the street and in the ball-room. 
This is a decided lack of taste, and, ac- 
cording to our ideas, vulgar. One can 
scarcely tell a married woman from an 





unmarried lady. Both dress alike; in 
fact, no costume is considered too pomp- 
ous for a young girl. The ladies on the 
other side of the ocean suffer very little 
from superfluous freshness, which may 
partly be attributed to the climate, partly 
to excessive eating, munching of candy, 
and continual sitting in rocking-chairs. 
American girls are most always pretty 
and may often be called handsome. 

“*Of medium height, extremely deli- 
cate and graceful, most too fragile to suit 
us; fine small head aristocratically poised ; 
almond-shaped eyes of deep blue; auburn 
hair; full-cut mouth and small feet, her 
exterior is the prototype of a lady; and 
they are all alike—the million-heiress of 
Fifth Avenue and the down-town shop- 
girl, In conversation her face some- 
times grows roguish and frequently ani- 
mated, but never expresses depth of 
feeling or passion. In all cases and 
classes the American women excel the 
men in education, even if the greater 
part of their knowledge is acquired by 
reading papers, journals, and such books, 
with which America is overrun, and 
which are read by rich and poor with 
the same eagerness. Of the amount of 
printed paper a nation is capable of de- 
vouring, one can judge best in America. 
The women are also more cultured than 
the men, because an American man is a 
through and through business man, and 
his highest aim is to earn sufficient money 
to keep his family genteelly.’” 

I would still suppress original remark, 
attempting further to enrich the pages of 
the JOURNAL with kindred excerpts, all 
so indicative of a calm and intellectual 
consideration of that which formerly got 
scarcely any attention, unless in a light- 
ning flash of passional fancy. The con- 
trast is great, when compared with the 
allusions of the elder poets and writers 
of romance. 

This is what a religious paper of the 
South published not long since on 


SWEET-MINDED WOMEN. 
“So great is the influence of a swect- 
minded woman on those around her that 
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it is almost boundless. It is to her that 
friends come in seasons of sorrow and 
sickness for help and comfort; one sooth- 
ing touch of her kindly hand works won- 
ders in the feverish child; a few words 
let fall from her lips in the ear of a sor- 
row-stricken sister do much to raise the 
load of grief that is bowing its victim 
down to the dust in anguish. The hus- 
band comes home worn out with the 
pressure of business, and feeling irritable 
with the world in general; but when he 
enters the cosy sitting-room, and sees the 
blaze of the bright fire, and mects his 
wife's smiling face, he succumbs in a mo- 
ment to the soothing influences which act 
as the balm of Gilead to his wounded 
spirits, that are wearied with the stern 
realities of life. The rough school-boy 
flies into a rage from the taunts of his 
companions to find solace in his mother's 
smile; the little one, full of grief with 
her large trouble, finds a haven of rest on 
the mother’s breast; and so one might go 
on with instance after instance of the in- 
fluence that a sweet-minded woman has 
in the social life with which she is con- 
nected. Beauty is an insignificant power 
when compared with hers.” 


THE SINGLE WOMAN, 

“ There is no sweeter and more interest- 
ing character, whether in fiction or real 
life, than the spinster who has, for some 
good reason, refused a lover's proposal, 
and being now past the flower of old 
maid. The ordeal through which she 
has passed seems to have refined her 
feelings, and of itself insensibly drawn to 
her the regards of all who know her his- 
tory. Such a one is eminently lovable 
and sympathetic, forward in all good 
works, the warm friend of married men 
and women, the confidante of many a 
tender passion. Age does not wither 
the beauty of her disposition. She 
never slanders, never retails ill-natured 
vossip; but, on the other hand, though 
prompt to put in a seasonable word 
on a crisis, does not deem it her mis- 
sion to set all the people around her 
right. She makes an admirable aunt, and 
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is very necessary to the comfort of a 
large circle of cousins. Many a young 
fellow on the threshold of life bears a 
kindly remembrance of her for the good 
nature and tact with which she helped 
him to steer clear of shoals where he 
might otherwise be wrecked.” 


THE WORLD’S HAPPY WOMEN, 


“A happy woman! Is not she the very 
sparkle and sunshine of life ?>—a woman 
who is happy because she can’t help it, 
whose smiles even the coldest sprinkling 
of misfortune can not dampen. Men 
make a mistake when they marry for 
beauty, for talent, or for style; the sweet- 
est wives are those who possess the magic 
secret of being contented under any cir- 
cumstances. Rich or poor, high or low, 
it makes no difference; the bright little 
fountain of life bubbles up just as musi- 
cally in their hearts. Do they live in a 
log-cabin, the fire-light that leaps up on 
its humble hearth becomes brighter than 
the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin 
palace! Do they eat brown bread or 
drink cold water from the well, it affo-ds 
them more solid satisfaction than the 
millionaire’s fate de fo’s gras and iced 
champagne. Nothing ever goes wrong 
with them; no trouble is so serious for 
them, no calamity so dark and deep that 
the sunlight of their smiles will not 
‘make the best of it.” Was ever the 
stream of life so dark and unpropitious 
that the sunshine of a happy face falling 
across its turbid tide would not awaken 
an answering gleam? Why, these joyous- 
tempered people don't know half the 
good they can do. No matter if your 
brain is packed full of meditations on 
‘afflicting dispensations,’ and your stom- 
ach with medicines, pills and tonics, just 
set one of these cheery little women 
talking to you, and we are not afraid to 
wager anything that she will cure you. 
The long-drawn lines about the mouth 
will relax, the cloud of settled gloom will 
vanish, nobody knows when, and the first 
you know you will be laughing. Why? 
This is another thing; we can no more 
tell you why, than we can tell you why 
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you smile involuntarily to listen to the 
first blue-bird of the season among the 
maple-blossoms, or to meet a lot of yellow- 
eyed dandelions in the crack of a city 
paving-stone. Weonly know that it is so. 
Oh, these happy women.” 

Again, on the sacredness of marriage it 
is said: “For the man and woman who 
purely and truly love each other, and 
are guided by laws of justice, marriage is 
not a state of bondage. Indeed, it is only 
when they become by this outward ac- 
knowledgment publicly avowed lovers, 
that freedom is realized by them in its 
full significance. Thereafter they can be 
openly devoted to each other’s interests, 
and avowedly chosen and intimate friends. 
Together they can plan life and enter 
upon the path of progress. Together 
they can seek the charming avenue of 
culture, and, strengthened by each other, 
can brave the world’s frown in the rugged 
but heaven-lit path of reform. Home, 
with all that is dearest inthe sacred name, 
is their peaceful and cherished retreat, 
within whose sanctuary bloom the virtues 
that make it a temple of beneficence.” 

Here is something partly a touch for 
the husband: “The wife is unceasingly 
told to soothe her husband—that, in fact, 
her function is that of a soothing syrup. 
He is out in the fresh air, in vigorous 
health, has no nerves, chats with a hun- 
dred people, hears and repeats funny 
stories, has a varied and breezy life; 
while his wife stays all day long in the 
same house, breathes over the same air, 
washes over and over the same dishes, 
hears the monotonous cry of ma, ma, ma, 
fifteen hours a day, till she is wild with 
headache and nervousness; then she is to 
watch for her husband’s coming, greet 
him with a smile, and proceed at once to 
soothe him. The first and highest duty 
of a woman, married or unmarried, is to 
preserve her health, and to perform her 
duties to all about her. If married, it 
may be her duty to soothe her husband, if 
he is sick or worried ; but it is more like 
her highest duty to teach her husband 
cheerful patience, self-help, and deep re- 
spect for her maternal functions. Arwife 





who allows her husband to make her un- 
happy by fussing over the demands of his 
appetite or by staying too much within 
doors that she may be always there when 
he arrives, or in any other way to sacrifice 
her health to his pleasure, may be a very 
devoted wife; but she is an unfaithful 
mother, and a silly woman.” 

Let Americans note that “in Europe a 
woman begins her social career after her 
marriage, and is a greater belle at 40 than 
at 20. She is supposed to have acquired 
some ideas to be a more agreeable person 
at the latter age and is more sought for as 
a personage at all dinners, balls, and en- 
tertainments. In Americashe is too often 
ignored at that age, and called fassé.” 

I can almost hear some reader saying: 
“TI think Impersonal isan anchorite. He 
or she knows nothing of real love, has 
not said much about it, really delights to 
disappoint the clinging heart, and would 
deprive us of the great solace of life.” 
We confess we have wandered somewhat 
(not without an object), passed by very 
much that belongs vitally to our topic, etc. 
If we continue to write, shall incline more 
to the physiology and psychology of our 
theme. We want to claim here and now, 
however, that we are alive to all the fasci- 
nation of sexuality, and in closest sympa- 
thy with the happiness of the race. 
Pleasure is not necessarily a bad word 
with us. We—if the plural may be in 
this use—are somewhat romantic, at least. 
The story of love pleases us throughout 
all its paragraphs. We have a ready ap- 
petite for its entire literature. It is not 
sickish, silly, or effeminate. It is the 
greatest, profoundest of subjects. Only 
the ignorant, the brutal, the cramped or 
superstitious regard it askance. Rev. 
Sydney Smith, one of England’s greatest 
minds, wrote about kisses with veneration 
and fervor. In the best literature, sacred 
or secular, in the finest romances, the 
sweetest plays,.the noblest sermons, in 
history and science, love is placed on the 
throne. Nothing else is so profound, so 
potent, so enduring. No phase of it in 
man or animal should be subjected to 
burlesque or contempt. It was ordained 
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to be mighty for the most fundamental of 
purposes. It rises, one octave above an- | 
other, until it strikes the chords of celes- | 
tial felicity, and the rhythmic throbs of the 

Infinite Life. It is an absolute necessity 
on earth and in heaven. All love—pas- 
sional, platonic, organic, atomic, senti- 
mental, and divine—has contemplated, in 
its inmost life, one line of absolute unity. 
They who apply to any section of it dis- 





agreeable words, mawkish epithets, utter 
them with grimace, break upon it with | 
sneer, are chargeable with a kind of bl 
phemy. 
callings, or business are more consequen- 
tial and manly, they so far befool them- 
selves. Love is first, foremost, deepest, 
highest. 

Just now we were reading this of Mar- 
garet Fuller, one of the most independent 
and intellectual of women: “ At thirty- 
seven she married the Marchese Ossoli, 
and after her son was born and her mar- 
riage made public, she poured her affec- 
tions and devotion into their natural 
channel, and lived for her two ‘ treasures,’ 
Ossoli and Angelo. The story of the 
marriage is singular and interesting. All 
her life Margaret had been admired and 
flattered by intellectual men, but when 
she married it was not for mental stimulus, 
or intellectual companionship, or even 
fellowship in work; it was a simple case 
of, ‘I love my love because he loves me.’ 
She writes, ‘ He loves to be with me, and 
to serve and soothe me’; she tells of ‘the 
power and sweetness which he diffused 
over every day,’ and of the rest and peace 
which she found in his ‘constant affec- 
tion and quict sense of duty.’ All thi: 
portion of her story is very tender and 
touching, making the reader feel that she 
had missed her vocation, and that it was 
sad for her that the domestic life and love 
which would have softened her youth, 
and brought repose to her tumultuous 
nature, should have come to her only in 
middle life.” 

Shelley sang: 

“ The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean ; 


The winds of heaven mix forever, 


With a sweet emotion ; 
* 





Nothing in the world is single, 
All things, by a law divine, 
In one another’s being mingle : 

Why not I with thine? 


“* See! the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ;— 
What are all their kissings worth 
If theu kiss not me?” 


And Moore: 


as- 
A | « Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 
If men assume that war, politics, | 


Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home ia 
still here ; 

Here still is the smile no cloud can o’ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last.” 


Almost boundless has been the utter- 
ance, the imagery of love, in song, in hymn, 
in tale, in discourse. Its voice will never 
be silent or stale. IMPERSONAL. 


A Goop S1cn.— A young man had de- 
clared love to a lady and asked her to be 
his wife. She hesitated, and he allowed 
her her own time to consider the matter. 
One evening, soon afterward, she had oc- 
casion to visit an aged relative who re- 
sided in the family of which the young 
man was amember. As she approached 
the coor a sudden impulse caused her to 
pause. He might be at home, she 
thought, and she might encounter him. 
And seeing her there, he would probably 
imagine she called on purpose to see him. 
While she stood upon the doorstep med- 
itating, she heard the oven door of the 
cook-stove open, then the rustle of a paper, 
as if it were thrown upon the table; then 
a firm, light step and the voice of her ad- 
mirer saying in a gentle way, “ Let me do 
it, mother.” Then she knocked, and was 
admitted just in time to sec the young 
man taking some pies from the oven. 
This little circumstance aided the young 
lady in concluding what answer to make 
to the all-important question ; and in mar- 
ried life finds the young man an excel- 
lent husband and father. 
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THE STOCORAY PETREL. 





THE STORMY PETREL. 


\ INTER has set in with its accompa- 

niment of wind and fitful changes, 
and our thoughts are turned toward 
subjects which are naturally associated 
with storm and tempest. Hence our 
production of the interesting bird in the 
picture. We have seen many specimens 


of this active sea-rover skimming over 
the turbulent water of the ocean, and 
apperently rioting for very joy in the 
strong wind that strained the cord- 
age of our ship. Indeed as we leaned 
over the taffrail and watched these sturdy 
winged chickens of Mother Carey we 
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have become almost indifferent to the 
gale and the pitching vessel. 

The stormy petrel has long been cele- 
brated for its peculiar movement as it 
passes over the waves, its webbed feet 
pattering the water, and its long narrow 
wings flapping with force enough to sus- 
tain it just above the water. The name 
petrel is said to have been derived from 
the endeavor of Peter, one of the disci- 
ples of Christ, to walk on the water. 
Sailors have been disposed to regard it as 
a bird of ill-omen, foretelling storm and 
disaster; but the fact of its being most 
active in windy weather is simply because 
it finds that the most favorable time 
for feeding; then the disturbed waters 
throw to the surface the little fish, mol- 
lusks, and crabs which constitute its food. 
And it follows in the wake of a vessel for 
the sake of picking up the table refuse 
which is thrown overboard. 

The poet Montgomery alludes to the 
manner in which the petrel obtains its 
food in the following lines : 


“* Here ran the Stormy Petrels on the waves, 
As though they were the shadows of themselves, 
They plowed not, row'd not, gather’d not in barns, 
Yet harvest inexhaustible they reaped, 
In the prolific furrows of the main ; 
Or from its sunless caverns brought to light 
Treasures for which contending kings might war, 
From the rough shell they pick’d the luscious food, 
And left a prince’s ransom in the pearl.” 


The color of the bird is a brownish or 
sooty black, except the coverts of the 
tail, and the tail and vent feathers, which 
are white. In size it is about that of a 
swallow, with, however, longer legs. 
Naturalists tell us that. it does not fre- 
quent the land except during the breeding 
season, and can repose on the surface of 
the ocean, settling itse!f just at the mean 
level of the waves, and rising and falling 
quietly with the swell. The petrel breeds 
on the northern coasts of England, lay- 
ing a white egg in some convenient re- 
cess, a rabbit burrow being often em- 
ployed for the purpose. : 

Mr. Reid, of Kirkwell, Orkneys, has 
given the following short but graphic de- 
scription of these birds while breeding: 
“ They land on our islets every breeding 





season. I have had them handed to me 
alive, frequently together with their eggs, 
and stinking little things they were, as 
bad, I suppose, as the fulmar.” 

This bird possesses a singular amount 
of oil, and has the power of throwing it 
from the mouth when terrified. It is 
said that this oil, which is very pure, is 
collected largely in St. Kilda by catching 
the bird on its egg, where it sits very 
closely, and making it disgorge the oil 
into a vessel. The bird is then released 
and another taken. The inhabitants of 
the Faroe Islands make a curious use of 
the petrel when young and very fat, by 
simply drawing a wick through the body 
and lighting it at the end which projects 
from the beak. This unique lamp will 
burn for a considerable period. Some- 
times the petrel appears in flocks, and 
has been driven southward by violent 
storms, some having been captured on 
the Thames, others in Oxfordshire, and 
some near Birmingham. D. 
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DreEss.—A lady who is tired of the im- 
positions of fashion exclaims: “Dress, 
dress, dress! It is the bane of woman- 
hood from the cradle to the grave, and 
has been ever since Eve made an over- 
skirt for herself out of fig leaves. Every- 
thing we do is mixed up with our toilet 
somehow. When we are christened our 
christening robe is the first thought. 
When we are taken to church we are be- 
ribboned and belaced to make our ap- 
pearance there; and we are told we can 
not possibly go in those shabby old shoes, 
but must wear the nice Sunday ones. 
When we are married, our costume is the 
topic which all discuss, and white satin 
and pearls are more important by far than 
our emotions. And when the most ter- 
rible grief of life falls upon us, anxious 
voices beg us to declare in favor of bias 
folds of crape and a veil with a hem half 
a yard widé; or ask us softly whether we 
are going to mourn deeply, alluding, of 
course, to our black clothes. Yes, and 
when we are dead ourselves, it is still our 
‘lay out’ that must be thought of.” 
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COMUS: 


A MASK.— BY JOHN MILTON.—(Continued.) 


Y. Bro. O Night and shades, 
How are ye join’d with Hell in triple 
knot, 
Against the unarm’d weakness of one 
virgin, 
Alone and helpless! 
dence 
You gave me, Brother? 
E. Bro. Yes, and keep it still, 
Lean on it safely; not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me: against the 
threats 
Of Malice or of Sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I 
hold firm, 
Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not en- 
thrall’d; 
Yea, even that which Mischief meant 
most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory: 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when 
at last 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed: if this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 
come, let’s on. 
Against th’ opposing will and arm of 
Heaven 
May never this just sword be lifted up; 
But for that damn’d Magician, let him be 
girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous 
forms 
*Twixt Africa and Ind, I'll find him out, 
And force him to restore his purchase 
back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Cursed as his life. 
Spi. Alas! good venturous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise : 
But here thy sword can do thee little 
stead ; 


Is this the confi- 


But 





Far other arms and other weapons must 

Be those that quell the might of hellish 
charms : 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy 
joints, 

And crumble all thy sinews.* 

E. Bro. Why, prithee, Shepherd, 

How durst thou then thyself approach so 
near, 
As to make this relation? 
Spi. Care and utmost shifts, 
How to secure the Lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd 
lad, 

Of small regard to see to, yet well skill’d 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb 

That spreads her verdant leaf to th’ 
morning ray: 

He loved me well, and oft would beg me . 
sing, 

Which when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy, 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And shew me simples of a thousand 
names, ‘ 

Telling their strange and vigorous facul- 
ties : 

Among the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles 
on it, 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in 
this soil : 

Unknown, and like esteem’d and the dull 
swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 


32** Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.”’"—In our contest with the enticements 
of vice and sin mere physical means and physical prow- 
ess are of little value. We must look higher for the 
strength and wisdom which shall enable us to conquer. 
There are weaknesses and infirmities in our own nature 
which must be offset and corrected or they will help the 
evil powers without in their attack upon our integrity. 
Strong selfish properties must be restrained by active 
spiritual and religious feelings, and these must be cul- 
tivated by practices akin to their nature, to bring them 
up to that state of exercise which shall render their in- 
fluence controlling. 
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And yet more med‘cinal is it than that 
Moly * 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He called it Hamony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovereign use 

’Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, 
or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

I pursed it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d : 

But now I find it true: for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter though dis- 
guised, 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about 
you 

(As I will give you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the Necromancer’s hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 

And brandish’d blade, rush on him, break 
his glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the 
ground, 

But seize his wand: though he and his 
cursed crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, anc menace 
high, 

Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

E. Bro. Thyrsis, lead on apace, I'll fol- 

low thee, 

And some good angel beara shield be- 
fore us. 


The scene changes to a stately palace, set 
out with all manner of delictousness ; soft 
music, tables spread with all dainties. 
Comus appears with his rabble, and the 
Lady set in an enchanted chair, to whom 
he offers his glass, which she puts by, and 
zs about to rise.* 


Com. Nay, Lady, sit; if I but wave this 
wand, 

33 It was by means of a plant called Moly that Ulysses 
is made proof against the charms and drugs of Circe. 
It is thus described by Ulysses himself: “ It was black 
at the root, and its flower was like unto milk, and the 
gods called it Moly; but it is difficult for a mortal man 
to take up; but the gods can do everything.” To what 
plant reference is made modern botany does not reveal. 

%4**The Enchanted Palace.” The Lady is here 
brought to the trial, the result of which is to be a Virtue 
or a bane. How she passes through it and triumphs is 
magnificently described Shackled by circum- 
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Your nerves are all chain’d up in ala- 
baster, 
And you a statue, or as Daphne was 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 
La. Fool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my 
mind 
With all thy charms, although this cor- 
poral rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heaven 
sees good. 
Com. Why are you vex’d, Lady? why 
do you frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from 
these gates 
Sorrow flies far; 
pleasures 


see, here be all the 


1? 


Ki 


CoMUs OFFE ING THE CuP. 


That Fancy can beget on youthful 
thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and 
returns 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose- 
season. 

And first behold this cordial julep * here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal 
bounds, 


stances over which she has no control physically, her 
mind is still free, and strengthens to resist her ruthless 
foe and defeat all the arts of sophistry, and luxurious 
enticement, the cunning blandishments and comple- 
ments of Comus, or the lower senses. The lady, unlike 
Eve, refuses to eat the forbidden fruit, and foils the 
tempter by his own weapons and confession—‘* none 
but good men can give good things.”’ 

36 This “* cordial ju/ef,”’ from an Arabian word mean- 
ing to drink, had come to mean only a bright medicad 
liquid syrup or a sugar liquid or essence. 
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With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups 
mix'd: 

Not that Nepenthes,* which the wife of 
Thone 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs which nature 
lent 

For gentle usage, and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harslily deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you received on other 
terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tired all day without re- 
past, 

And timely rest have wanted; but, fair 
Virgin, 

This will restore all soon. 

La. ’Twill not, false traitor, 


‘Twill not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banish’d from thy tongue 


with lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode, 

Thou told’st me of ? What grim aspects 
are these, 

These ugly-headed monsters? 
guard me! 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, 
foul deceiver : 

Yast thou betray’d my credulous inno- 
cence 

ith visor’d falsehood and base forgery ? 

And would’st thou seek again to trap me 
here 

With liquorish baits, fit to insnare a 
brute ? 

Were it a draft for Juno when she ban- 
quets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer; 
none 


Mercy 


36 Nepenthes is from the Greek, meaning a liquid 
mixture like the opiate which Helen is said to’ have 
given her husband. The ancient text relates of its 
power that ** Whoever should drink down this mixed in 
a cup would not shed a tear down his cheeks for a whole 
day ; not even if both his mother and his father should 
die, or if they should kill a brother or a beloved son 
defore his eyes.” 


Cex CS. 4! 








But such as are good men can give good 
things, 

And that which is not good is not deli- 
cious 

To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 

Com. O foolishness of men! that lend 

their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic 
tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties 
forth 

With such a full and unwithdrawing 
hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, 
and flocks, 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumer- 
able, 

But all to please, and sate the curious 
taste ? 

And set to work millions of spinning 
worms, 

That in their green shops weave the 
smooth-hair’d silk 

To deck her sons; and that no corner 
might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutcht th’ all-worshipp’d ore, and 
precious gems 

To store her children with: if all the 
world 

Should in a pet of temp’rance feed on 
pulse,” 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear 
but frieze, 

Th’ All-giver would be unthank’d, would 
be unpraised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet de- 
spised, 

And we should serve him asa grudging 
master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 


5? Pulse.” 


beans, etc. 


This word is used in allusion to peas, 
Daniel and the other three children of 
Israel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar chose to live sim- 
ply on pulse and water, rather than on the wine and 
mixed food allowed them by the King; and in health 
and beauty they much exceeded any of the King’s 
household, who ate and lived in the common way of 
the time. Comus’ talk is in the strain of the accom- 
plished voluptuary—drawing ingenious and seductive 
pictures of luxurious life. 
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And live like Nature’s bastards, not her 
sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her 
own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility, 

Th’ earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air 
dark’d with plumes, 

The herds would over-multitude their 
lords, 

The sea o’erfraught would swell, and th’ 
unsought diamonds 

Would so imblaze the forehead of the 
deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they be- 
low 

Would grow inured to light, and come at 
last 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless 
brows. 

List, Lady, be not coy, and be not cozen’d 

With that same vaunted name Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be 
hoarded, 

But must be current, and the good thereof 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in th’ enjoyment of itself; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languish'd 
head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be 
shewn 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the work- 
manship ; 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence; coarse 
complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to 
ply 

The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s 
wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for 
that, 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the 
Morn? 

There was another meaning in these gifts ; 

Think what, and be advised, you are but 
young yet. 

La. Thad not thought to have unlock’d 

my lips 

In this unhallow’d air, but that this jug- 
gler 





Would think to charm my judgment, as 
mine eyes 

Obtruding false rules prank’d in Reason’s 
garb. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her 
pride. 

Impostor, do not charge most innocent 
Nature 

As if she would her children should be 
riotous 

With her abundance; she, good cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare temperance : 

If every just man, that now pines with 
want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast 
excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dis- 
pensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumber’d with her 
store : 

And then the Giver would be better 
thank’d, 

His praise due paid ; for swinish Gluttony 

Ne’er looks to Heav’n amidst his gorge- 
ous feast, 

But with bésotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall 
I goon? 

Or have I said enough? 
dares * 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptu- 
ous words 

Against the sun-clad power of Chastity, 

Fain would I something say, yet to what 
end? 


To him that 


38° To him that dares,’” Here we have an eloquent 
recurrence of the leading doctrine of the Masque, and 
of which we have already spoken on a previous occasion. 
It was uttered by the elder brother ; now it is reuttered 
by the sister, with emphasis. 

The maiden’s moral sentiments are fired with indic- 
nation and disgust, and all her nature resents the insid- 
ious talk and lewd approaches of the conjuror. Her 
intellectual faculties thus inspired operate with extraor 
dinary power, and her appeal for purity and truth is 
most eloquent and triumphant in its reasoning against 
the sophistry of vice. 
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Thou hast not ear, nor soul, to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery, 

That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity, 

And thou art worthy, that thou should’st 
not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her daz- 
zling fence, 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 

Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 


| Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt 
spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be moved to 
sympathize, 

And the brute earth would 
nerves, and shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, rear’d so 
high, 

Were shatter’d into heaps o’er thy false 
head. 


lend her 





( To be continued.) 
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A FEW STRAINS OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SONG. 


OOKING back to the merrie old 
England of two hundred years ago, 
we find adorning the seventeenth century 
a galaxy of brilliant names, of which later 
years have not produced the like—Shake- 
speare ; “rare Ben Jonson”; Bacon, “ the 
wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind”; 
Milton, bard of Paradise; and Dryden—all 
names that might well form an important 
epoch in any nation’s literature. Not 
upon these alluring mountain heights of 
genius will we wander to-day, but in 
yonder sunlit valley pause to pluck the 
sweet and loved wild flowers that blos- 
somed two centuries ago into the immor- 
telles of song. 

When loosed from uncongenial clerical 
duties, Robert Herrick could give voice 
to the exquisite lyrical fancies that filled 
his brain. There burst forth songs so 
tenderly gay, fantastic, and sparkling, 
they have sung their way into every 
melody-loving heart. Happy hours spent 
the poet with choice companions, among 
them “rare Ben Jonson.” “Ah! Ben,” 
he exclaims, as the memory of those 
happy days rise before him: 

* Each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 

Evidently our poet practiced what he 
preached in his beautiful little poem, the 
first verse of which has been so often 
quoted : 

‘* Gather the rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


| <A certain fair Julia evoked several 


| dainty love-songs, whose language is a 
delight to the world of lovers : 


‘* Some asked me where the rubies grew, 
And nothing did I say, 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 
‘*Some asked how pearls did grow and where, 
Then spake I to my girl, 
To part her lips, and shew me there 
The quarelets of pearl. 
**One asked me where the roses grew, 
I bade him not go seek ; 
But forthwith bade my Julia shew 
A bud in either cheek.” 


What a charming little conceit is this: 


‘Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe I cry, 
Full and fair ones—come and buy ; 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow ?—I answer: There, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile— 
There's the land, or cherry-isle ; 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow.” 


Of the fair English violets, flower loved 
of poets, he quaintly sings: 


‘*Y’ are the maiden Posies, 
And, so graced, 
To be placed 
’Fore damask roses, 


‘* Yet though thus respected, 
By and by 
Ye do lie, 
Poor girls, neglected.” 


From the works of the dramatist Jon- 
son have been culled several of his minor 
poems, as graceful as those of Herrick’s, 








ee 


although the beauty of his lady love is 


not so richly painted. To Celia he writes: 


‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.” 


Here is the ideal sweet simplicity and 
beauty unadorned that the poet sings, 
the artist paints, and man adores 
theory, but snubs in practice : 

** Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art : 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.” 


The gay and gallant courtier of Charles 
I., Thomas Carew, produced some popular 
masks and poems. Among his songs are 
two beginning: 

‘** Give me more love or more disdain ”; 
and 
** He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires.” 


In the court of the same king was Sir 
John Suckling, noted for being the best 
bowler and card-player in all England, as 
well as celebrated for his wit and gal- 
lantry, which found public vent in his 
delightful love-songs. Poor Sir John! 
tradition writes against thy courtly name 
the unhappy word—Suicide. His “ Bal- 
lad upon a Wedding” has many verses 
unsurpassed; in one he uses the super- 
stition of the people that the sun dances 
upon Easter-day to describe the bride : 

‘** Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light : 
But oh ! she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 
** Her lips were red ; and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly ; 
But Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July.” 


Another unfortunate in love and war, 
in life and death, was Richard Lovelace. 
That he kept a brave heart and sang be- 
hind his prison-bars, is evinced by his 
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poem written, when in durance vile, to 


Althea. The last verse is a familiar one: 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 


} 

| Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 
| That for an hermitage: 
} 

| 


If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty.” 
| On going to the war, in which he re- 
| ceived a wound, he excuses his absence 
to his lady-love Lucasta in a poem that 
closes with this oft-quoted verse: 

** Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


Alas for the poet’s devotion! The lady 
heard false tidings of her lover’s death 
from his wounds, and when he returned 
to his native land it was to find Lucasta 
the wife of another. 

Still another court favorite, and one 
who also knew life from behind the bars, 
was Edmund Waller, whose life has been 
termed more romantic than his poetry. 
He lived to woo the muse when an octo- 
genarian. His “Go, lovely Rose,” is a 
song that has been much admired. In 
the lines “ On a Girdle,” with all a lover’s 
earnestness he exclaims: 


‘* Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes 'round.” 


What a picture of placid contentment 
we have given us by William Byrd: 


‘*My mind to me a kingdom is ; 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave.” 


What an amount of quiet happiness he 
pictures in the final verse, with which we 
fitly close our ramble among these old 
gems of song: 


‘* My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clear my chief defense ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offense. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as I.” 











A. L. ROCKWOOD., 
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THE MENTAL TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


THOUGHTFUL observer contrib- 

utes an article tothe Western Rural, 
in which he considers, from the point of 
view of impartial medicine, the influence 
of the mind in producing the desired 
change in sickness. We copy the great- 
er part of the article, as follows : 

“In the treatment of the sick, as in all 
other matters, b'goted attachment to one 
peculiar system of cure has led to almost 
all the mischief wrought by a perverted 
system of treatment. An extended knowl- 
edge of human nature leads us all to find 
out the accuracy of the old adage, ‘ what 
is one man’s meat is another's poison.’ 
Esculapius, the reputed founder of the 
botanical system, found in the vegetable 
kingdom many products eminently quali- 
fied to correct certain disorders of the 
frame—Paracelsus finding virtues among 
minerals, while Mesmer and his followers 
discover in animal magnetism a more 
potent agent than any to be met with 
outside the human frame. Man is made 
up of mineral, vegetable, and animal ele- 
ments, and it is surely not absurd to sur- 
mise that there are conditions of the 
system when the mineral elements are 
somewhat lacking, while other states of 
body give evidence of an insufficiency of 
the vegetable. Great specialists have | 
found a remedy for a certain class of dis- 
orders which have been brought under 
their especial notice; they have found it | 
to work admirably in the relief of many 





patients similarly afflicted. But, as al- 
most identical symptoms in different 
persons may arise from widely differing 
causes, it is a deadly mistake to suppose 
that any one system of treatment will be 
found successful in all cases. In Italy, 
the practice of bleeding has never been 
abolished, and though less in vogue now 
than a century ago, it is still practiced to 
a considerable extent by the native doc- 
tors. Warm-blooded Southerners oftener 
suffer from fevers than inhabitants of 
colder climates, and as a loss of blood 
often reduces fever, a lowering system of 
treatment is frequently applicable to the 
rich, full-blooded natives of the sunny 
South. 

“ But whether drug or mineral medica- 
tion, or letting blood be the means em- 
ployed, a great danger frequently attends 
the use of any supposed remedies which, 
while they may afford an outlet for dis- 
ease, do not introduce a health-giving 
element into the weakened system. In 
the practice of surgery, anesthetics are 
almost universally employed to deaden 
sensation, because by quieting the nerves 
and rendering the patient oblivious to 
the operation, a large amount of vitality 
is spared which would otherwise be ex- 
hausted by nervous apprehensions. A far 
greater number of persons die from the 
fear and nervousness attending an opera- 
tion than from the effects of the opera- 
tion itself. Such anesthetics as ether, 
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chloroform, nitrous oxide gas, etc., are 
inestimable boons to the surgeon and the 
patient; but great danger often attends 
their administration, so that many den- 
tists will not allow their patients to take 
laughing-gas if there is the least reason 
to fear that the heart is affected. 
“Mesmerism, which has of late tri- 
umphed so signally in various parts of 
this country, is, without doubt, destined to 
be the one all-prevailing curative agent of 
the future, because it includes within it- 
self all the elements of cures common 
to all other forms of treatment respect- 
ively and collectively. A healthy mes- 
meric operator is a man who generates 
and dispenses a superabundance of vital 
force which he can communicate to his 
patients in the form of subtle, invisible 
vapor. This vitality is the very essence 
of life itself, and partakes necessarily of 
all the attributes of the human system. 
When, by its infusion through the pores, 
the patient falls asleep, he is, as it were, 
intoxicated with an excess of life. The 
stupor induced does not, therefore, sim- 
ply prevent suffering, it regenerates and 
strengthens the entire system, and hence 
neutralizes the wasting attendant upon 
the performance of an operation. Far 
beyond the physical results of magneti- 
zation, should be placed the moral. Nu- 
merous experiments have shown that 
morbid appetites have been corrected by 
mesmeric or magnetic influence. With- 
out endeavoring to treat the subject, that 
crime is a disease, from an abstract stand- 
point, we think all anthropologists will 
bear us out in our assertion that a debili- 
tated and perverted state of body is fre- 
quently attended by criminal proclivities ; 
that drunkenness and almost all forms of 
immorality are in many instances trace- 
able to physical degeneracy, as well as to 
lack of will-power and moral stamina. 
It is far easier to lead a correct life in a 
healthy body than in an unhealthy one. 
A sickly community, asa rule, is not a 
moral one. A controversy may of course 
arise as to whether immorality is the 
parent of physical disorders or whether 
bodily ailments give rise to moral de- 


| pravity. The truth, no doubt, lies in a 
| wise harmonization of the two theories. 
The mind affects the body, and in turn 
the body affects the mind. It is uni- 
versally conceded that certain diseases 
are infectious. No one calls in question 
the Biblical statement that ‘evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’ The 
world has yet to vividly realize that good 
health is catching, and that good com- 
munications destroy evil habits. Our 
own opinion certainly inclines to belief 
in the absolute power of mind over mat- 
ter. We see it demonstrated every day 
that intelligence is the ruler of all ma- 
terial things—the mind of man being 
increasingly able to subject even the ele- 
ments to itself. Thus, perhaps, we may 
find that the metaphysician’s idea of 
healing by spiritual or divine power, may 
be the soundest after all. We have heard 
recently of wonderful cures wrought in 
answer to prayer. We have read marvel- 
ous accounts of the triumph of faith in 
these days, recalling to our minds many 
passages of what is called ‘holy writ,’ 
which declares faith to be the power that 
maketh whole. 

“ But what is prayer, and what is faith ? 
These are questions which the present 
age has to answer unless mankind is to 
lose all faith in the efficacy of these time- 
honored agents. We think scarcely any 
one need differ with Montgomery’s beau- 
‘tiful and rational definition of prayer, 
where he, in one of his sublime religious 
poems, styles it , 

“** The soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed.’ 


“A desire is an effort of the will, a 
sincere desire, am earnest effort of the 
will. This definition of prayer by a much- 
admired poet, gives us the very clew we 
need to a solution of the mystery of the 
healing efficacy of prayer. We may leave 
it to theologians to settle among them- 


which may arise on this question ; but for 
our purpose, the sincere desire of the 
mind will answer perfectly as an explana- 








tion of the mystery we have set ourselves 


selves the purely theological differences - 
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to consider and which we hope some day 
to unravel. Will-power may be weak in 
me and strong in some friend of mine. 
He may, by his stronger will, extricate 
my weaker will from its temporary im- 
prisonment in a body which it is little 
able to control, and by thus arousing my 
dormant energies, may be at once my 
healer, and at the same time only the 
means employed by nature in arousing 
my own will to heal my own body. Thus 
my faith, or will, makes me whole ; but it 
could not have done so under prevailing 
circumstances except at another’s insti- 
gation. 

“Faith is induced by a variety of 
causes. We can not all believe just as 
we would. Faith rests upon evidence, 
and thus it needs a force sufficiently 
strong to convince one of its reality and 
potency before we can derive any benefits 
from the exercise of faith. We instinct- 
ively believe in some persons and disbe- 
lieve in others—entire strangers in whose 
favor we have heard nothing and against 
whom nothing ever prejudiced us. The 
rationale of this phenomenon seems to lie 
in the fact of our being incessantly worked 
upon by the subtle and invisible forces em- 
anating from persons around us, quite in- 
dependent of our previous beliefs or knowl= 
edge. If awhiff of cold air enters an apart- 
ment, you feel it instantly without being 
able to trace it at once to its source. If 
there is fire in our vicinity, we feel its 
warmth. It is just so with mental and 
magnetic impressions. They reach us 
where we are when we neither solicit nor 
expect them—often when we would fain 
avoid them. These induce confidence or 





distrust in us toward the individuals from | 
whom they emanate. They are to us at- 
tractive and repellant currents of mag- | 
netism respectively. This being true, we | 
are led to infer that your physician must | 
be pleasant to you; one whose personal 

sphere is attractive, and for whose step | 
you eagerly listen. A physician who is | 
disagreeable to you may be extremely | 
pleasant to some one else, while one 
whose presence you enjoy, may be quite | 
repulsive to your neighbor. 
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“As the nervous condition of the pa- 
tient must always be carefully watched, 
as nothing retards recovering so effectu- 
ally as unpleasant excitement, it is above 
all things essential that all in attendance 
upon the sick should be persons whose 
presence is agreeable to the invalid. We 
do not wish to convey the idea that an 
educated physician’s knowledge of the 
art of medicine goes for nothing,—we do 
not wish to disparage the triumphs of 
learning. But as purely physical rem- 
edies constitute the stock in trade of 
many a learned practitioner, and as a 
majority of modern ailments are origi- 
nally mental or nervous maladies, curable 
only by such remedies as reach the mind, 
we believe in the necessity of investiga- 
tion, and wherever practicable, of apply- 
ing the subtle agent known by the mod- 
ern appellation of animal magnetism. 

“Let persons say what they will of im- 
agination. Let them, if they choose, at- 
tribute to fancy all that we claim rests 
upon a solid basis of fact. What matters 
it? When persons are ill they wish to 
get well; their friends wish them to re- 
cover, and if even purely imaginative 
remedies restore the sick to health, let 
us give some time to a consideration of 
the uses of imagination.” 








A HINT ON BATHING INFANTS.—In 
preparing warm baths for infants, great 
care should be taken not to have the 
water too hot. A lady remarks on this 
subject: “When my child was sick one 
night the doctor ordered the hot bath. 
The lady who was with me got the water 
ready, and said it was all right. Just as 
she was going to put the child in I said, 
‘Put your elbow into the water first.’ 
She did so, and found it altogether too 
hot. In washing young children the water 
that is agreeable to the hands may not 
be so to the flesh that is kept covered 
with clothing. Babies are frequently tor- 
tured, and even injured, by giving them 
a bath in water that is much too hot.” 
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THE HEART—ITS STRUCTURE, FUNCTION, AND DISEASES. 


“T°O become familiar with the external 
appearance of the heart it is only 
necessary to go into the market and ask 
of the butcher to be shown a veal's heart. 
The normal human heart weighs, on an 
average, about ten ounces; the clenched 
fist is a near approximation to its size. 
The heart is situated in the chest, 
mostly to the left side. It can be located 
more accurately as follows: With a 
crayon draw on the body a line one inch 
to the right of, and perpendicular to, the 
breast-bone, beginning at the bottom of 
the second and ending at the top of the 





View or THe Heart avp LARGER VEssELs, 


R. A, Right Auricle; L. A., Left Auricle ; R. V., 
Right Ventricle; L. V., Left Ventricle; V. C., above, 
Superior Vena Cava; V. C., below, Inferior Vena Cava ; 
P. A., Pulmonary Artery; A., Aorta; A. a., Arch of 
the Aorta: V. Valves between Left Auricle and Left 
Ventricle—the walls of the heart being cut away to 
show their disposition, 


sixth rib. From this point draw a line 
eight inches to the left, marking the top 
of this rib. Now connect the lines here 
indicated by a diagonal line. By this a 
triangle is formed on the chest. In this 
space, within the chest, the heart is nor- 
mally located. Watch the apex of this 
space or lay the hand upon it. In a spare 
person, erect, it will appear every second, 
or oftener, as though the chest-wall 
started up as if from a blow within. This 
is the apex beat of the heart. 

Its deviation from this space would be 





quickly noticed by an observant physi- 
cian, who, by this circumstance, would 
immediately suspect some marked ab- 
normal condition. To the base of the 
heart are attached the great arteries and 
veins of the body. The junction of these 
form exceedingly tough fibrous rings, 
into which the muscular fibers of the 
organ are inserted. Covering the heart 
and about two inches of the great vessels 


is a membrane called the pericardium. . 


This is really a sack; its inner surface is 
very smooth and secretes a fluid, whose 
office doubtless is to diminish the friction 
necessarily arising from the movements 
of the heart. Already it has been pointed 
out that the heart is double; its halves 
are called the right and left sides of the 
heart. Each half of the heart is divided 
into two compartments, placed one above 
the other; the upper of these spaces is 
named the auricle, the lower the ven- 
tricle. Each of these divisions of the 
heart will contain about two fluid ounces. 
They are placed side by side, and are 
termed right or left, as they are in either 
side. 


THE HEART’S FUNCTION. 


Into the right auricle the blood from 
all the veins of the body but one is 
poured. Into the left auricle the blood 
comes, by the puJmonary veins, from the 
lungs after its renewal. From the auricles 
the blood passes into the ventricles. 
From the right ventricle the blood is 
forced through the pulmonary artery into 
the lungs for a fresh supply of oxygen. 
This it receives from the air. From the 
left ventricle the blood is forced into the 
aorta, the largest artery in the body, from 
whence it finds its way through the whole 
system and back again into the right 
auricle by way of the veins. The arte- 
ries are elastic tubes. They are constant- 
ly full of blood. This makes the work 
of the left ventricle much the hardest, 
and its walls are much thicker and more 
powerful than those of the right ven- 
tricle. The lining membrane of the 
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heart, the endocardium, is continuous 
with the lining of the arteries and veins. 
Doublings of this membrane form flood- 
gates—valves—between the various di- 
visions of the heart; and at the exit of 
the large arteries in the ventricles ten- 
dinous cords extend from the walls of 
the heart to the ventricular surface of 
the valves. These cords are evidently 
intended to act in a similar manner to 
the stay-ropes of a sail. In the large ar- 
teries the valves are disposed in semi- 
circular folds. These float with the in- 
going stream of blood, but are at once 
caught when the current sets back to the 
heart and effectually close the vessel. 
The valves of the heart are quite com- 
parable to those of a pump. By this 
their importance is best shown, for all 
must know that the efficiency of a pump 
depends almost exclusively on its valves. 
By placing the ear over the region of the 
heart certain sounds are heard. Thin 
chest walls naturally render these more 
audible. Alterations in these sounds of 
a permanent character indicate change 
in the structure of the valves—roughen- 
ing or insufficiency. On the under 
side of the wrist the pulse is best felt. 
It can, however, be felt wherever an ar- 
tery approaches the surface of the body. 
This event is due to the passage of more 
blood into the already full arteries. The 
heart and circulatory apparatus is very 
intimately connected with and under the 
influence of the nerves. This is shown 
especially well by the blushing cheek ; it 


is also shown by the well-known effects | 


upon the heart of joy, fear, sorrow. hate, 
and rage. 


THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 


There are many circumstances and sub- 
stances as well that affect the heart in- 
juriously. These ought to be generally 
known; but mere possession of this 
knowledge manifestly can avail nothing, 
while the judicious application of useful 
facts may spare many much suffering and 
prolong some useful lives. 

The point first worthy of notice here is 
the effect upon the heart of undue haste 








in the ordinary operations of life. Run- 
ning up and down stairs, running for cars 
or boats, and all similar performances, 
are grand follies, and suicidal to individ- 
uals with lame hearts, especially if that 
lameness be of the valve. All inordi- 
nately violent muscular exercise is equal- 
ly injurious. Boat-racing, batting, and 
sledging are all accompanied by very 
violent muscular contractions, which in- 
crease the labor of the heart manifold. 
It is worthy of note just here that cer- 
tain amounts of the occupations just 
named are very useful, but care must be 
taken not to go beyond a certain line, 
the location of which every one ought to 
know for himself. Alcohol and tobacco 
are heart poisons. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the way in which 
the alcohol is used has much to do with 
its effects. The persistent intemperate 
use of alcoholic drinks over-stimulates 
the heart, and weakens the blood-ves- 
sels. Very grave events, plainly. Ac- 
onite is also avery powerful heart poison, 
in ignorant hands. Chloroform has long 
been reckoned a heart poison. That 
deaths occasionally occur during the in- 
halation of this agent is well known. 
Some recent observers contend, however, 
that this untoward event was because an 
insufficient amount of the drug had been 
used. The venom of many serpents is 
an exceedingly active cardiac poison, and 
when persons are poisoned by it, it is 
usually owing to this action and coinci- 
dent alterations of the blood. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


Enlargement of the heart is a common 
abnormal condition, obstructions in the 
course of the circulation, especially the 
kidneys, being at times instrumental in 
the causation of this trouble. The throb- 


bing of an enlarged heart is sometimes 
quite annoying by its violence. If along 
with an enlarged heart there be weak 
blood-vessels, it is plain that a break is 
quite possible. This will be followed by 
results of greater or less gravity, accord- 
ing to the location of the broken artery. 
A good proportion of the sudden deaths 
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said to be due to heart disease, are in all 
probability due to the breaking of an ar- 
tery in the brain. Dyspeptic persons 
often imagine that they have heart dis- 
ease, and it is quite true that palpitation 
—irregular action—of the heart is a very 
usual coincidence of indigestion. An 
impoverished condition of the blood con- 
duces to palpitation of the heart. 
Affection of the valves of the heart is 
the form of heart trouble most to be 
dreaded. This affection arises usually 
from extraordinary muscular efforts, or 
in the case of acute rheumatism of the 
joints. The gravity of this condition 
must now be sufficiently plain. Individ- 
uals so affected may, however, prolong 
their lives much by correct habits. 
Dropsy is also a result of certain heart 
troubles ; this is explained readily enough. 
Suppose the heart becomes weak and 
can not efficiently do its work, what is 
there more natural than that the blood 
should settle in the extremities, the feet 
in particular? Pain, probably neuralgia, 
of the heart is a very distressing affec- 
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tion ; some cases of it are, however, quite 
curable. An abundance of good food 
and sleep, and everything else that is 
wholesome for the body generally, ‘s 
equally useful for the heart. Working 
or sleeping in insufficiently ventilated 
apartments impairs the blood, and this 
in its turn quickly deranges the heart. 


_- — 


POISON IN POTATOES.—An exchange 
says admonishingly ; “ No person should 
buy their potatoes of grocerymen who 
let them standin front of their stores in 
the sun. Long exposure to the light, 
without the direct sun, will develop the 
solanine in the potato, and make an 
article unfit for food. But exposure to 
the sun is so injurious to the potato, 
making it not only unpalatable, but ac- 
tually injurious to health, that any gro- 
cer for the offense of selling potatoes 
which have been exposed two or three 
days to the sun ought to be indicted for 
selling unhealthy and dangerous human 
food.” 


2: e——_——. 


HOW HE DIED OF STARVATION. 


“6 — Jones is dead?” said one Som- 
erville man to another. 

“Yes, poor fellow, he’s gone.” 

“ What did he die of ?” inquired the first 
speaker. 

“ Starvation,” was the answer. 

“Starvation! Good gracious, the man 
was worth $50,000.” 

“] know that; nevertheless, he died of 
starvation. I'll tell you how it was. Jones 
was always fancying that there was some- 
thing the matter with him; so he went to 
a doctor one day and had himself exam- 
ined and the doctor informed him that he 
had kidney disease, and that besides tak- 
ing medicine he must diet himself. Said 
the doctor, ‘ You must avoid all kinds of 
salt meats, salt fish, potatoes, cabbage, 
and vegetables of every kind.’ Jones 
followed the advice, but found himself no 
better. He went to another doctor, and 
after being examined was informed that 





he must avoid all kinds of fresh meats 
also. This did not do him any good, as 
he thought, and he went to another doc- 
tor, who highly approved of the advice 
which had previously been given, and 
further warned him against all kinds 
of pastry, likewise shell-fish, including 
oysters and clams. ‘The best thing for 
you is a milk diet,’ said the doctor; so 
Jones lived wholly upon milk. Not feel- 
ing himself any better he went to another 
doctor, who cautioned him to avoid milk 
above all things if he wanted to get well. 
This reduced Jones to a diet of cold 
water and fresh air, and finding himself 
no better under this regimen he went to 
another doctor, who advised him to be- 
ware of drinking too much water and 
being too much in the air, This last ad- 
vice cut off the last of Jones’ articles of 
diet, and he died of starvation, as I have 
told you.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Further Testimony on the To- 
spacco Hasit.—Dr. G. Decaisne has had in 
his charge thirty-eight youths, from nine to 
fifteen years of age, who were addicted to 
smoking, and has made known some interest- 
ing results concerning the effects of tobacco 
upon these boys. The extent to which tobac- 
co was used varied; and the effects were of 
course unequal, but were very decided in 
twenty-seven cases. With twenty-two of the 
boys there was disturbance of the circulation, 
palpitation of the heart, imperfect digestion, 
sluggishness of intellect, and to some extent 
a craving for alcoholic stimulants. Twelve 
patients suffered from bleeding of the nose ; 
ten had constant nightmare ; four had ulcer- 
ated mouths ; and one became a consumptive. 
The symptoms were most marked in the 
youngest children, but among those of equal 
age the best fed were least affected. Eleven 
boys stopped smoking, and were cured with- 
in a year. 


Home-made Apparatus.—Dr. Py- 
burn gives some good suggestions to those 
who are inclined to scientific work, but have 
little means. ‘Some people conclude that, if 
they can not possess a first-class instrument 
of this or that kind, they are better off with- 
out any; but a moment’s consideration will 
show the fallacy of this conclusion, and that, 
on the contrary, even a very poor instrument 
of observation or precision, or generally of 
research, in aid of the senses—be it telescope, 
microscope, spectroscope, balance, thermom- 
eter, chronometer, or chemical reagent—is 
vastly better than none. We have but to re- 
member the great strides made in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge by the aid of the very im- 
perfect first-forms of every instrument which 
has been invented, to be assured of this. 
Moreover, reflect !—so far as vision is con- 
cerned, men, on an average, without instru- 
mental assistance, are inexorably kept at a 
distance from ‘things’ of ten inches, and 
must view them under the angle thence sub- 
tended. But the use of a simple lens of two 
and a half inches focus annihilates three- 
fourths of this distance, quadruples the angle 
of vision, and enables us to see objects only 
one-sixteenth as large as the least we can see 
with the naked eye. And for some purposes 
a poor instrument is as good as the best: an 
egg or a potato gives the housewife all the 
advantages, in measuring the density of her 
brine, which she would derive from the most 
skillfully-constructed hydrometer, or the most 
accurate balance and specific-gravity bottle. 
Galileo, with his simple-lens telescope, saw 
what, perhaps, never man before saw—viz., 
the moons of Jupiter; and by exhibiting the 
partial illumination of Venus, with the same 
imperfect instrument, he removed one of the 
strongest objections raised against the helio- 
centric theory of Copernicus. A word to the 
wise is enough. To my fellow-students I 
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say: Whatever may be your several lines of 
study, get real knowledge, where possible, by 
seeing and handling things for yourselves ; 
and, if you can not possess or have the use of 
a good instrument, do not therefore refuse 
the assistance of a poor one; but in all cases 
get and use the best you can. Rembrandt 
made pictures with a burned stick before 
ever he possessed pigment or pencil.”— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Longevity in the Different States. 
—A student of the reports of the tenth census 
has compiled a table for the Boston Common- 
wealth for the purpose of showing in what 
State or States one has the best chance for a 
long life. New Hampshire seems to him to 
be the favorite refuge of green old age, for he 
finds that one-seventy-fourth of the inhabit- 
ants are at least eighty years old. The pro- 
portion among native white males is I to 
80, but the environment in New Hampshire 
seems to have been even more favorable to 
the preservation of life in the other sex, for 
the proportion among native white females is 
tin 58. Other New England Siates do not 
contain quite so many old persons, the aver- 
age proportion for the six being 1 in 134. 
Coming to New York, he finds that for one 
person who has reached the age of eighty 
there are 161 who have not been so fortunate, 
and in the three Middle States the average pro- 
portion is r in 182. As he goes southward 
he discovers a greater preponderance of 
young blood, for in six South Atlantic States 
the average proportion is 1 in 203. The Gulf 
States afford a less attractive shelter for the 
aged, for the average is 1 in 300, In Texas, 
where so many worthy persons die with their 
boots on in the prime of life, only one octo- 
genarian can be found ina group of 497 citi- 
zens. The average rises again in the interi- 
or States east of the Mississippi, but in the 
Great Lake States it falls to 1 in 263, a good 
old age being attained with the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the wealthy and prosperous State 
of Illinois. In seven States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River the aged rarely appear, for the 
average proportion is I in 453. In Iowa a 
crop of 334 persons yields only one who has 
reached the age of four-score ; in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas only one of these aged 
citizens can be found in a group that would 
yield two in Iowa, and in Colorado 1,150 in- 
habitants must pass in review before an octo- 
genarian comes in sight. The old are even 
more rare in Nevada, but in California and 
Oregon the proportion is nearly I in 500. 
If the inhabitants of the whole country could 
be assembled in two hundred and twenty-sev- 
en groups, it would be possible to place at the 
head of each group one patriarch of eighty 
or more years. 


Factors in Successful Fruit 
CuLTuRE.—A writer in the Country Gentleman 
fairly puts this matter, thus: ‘‘ Fruit-growing 
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and gardening are hard work, and it is work of 
the brain as well as the hands. There are 
two things, one of which the seeker after 
easy jobs will find conspicuous in his experi- 
ence ; he will either never find such a job, or 
he will never amount to anything. We do 
not know of anything that has been the sub- 
ject of more exhausting thought or harder 
manual labor than fruit culture. Our great 
pomological advancement in this country has 
been the result of this mental and physical 
toil. Success in the business requires a very 
intimate acquaintance with some of the most 
perplexing sciences, and almost every year 
the fruit-grower runs amuck of entirely new 
difficulties which he must surmount with study 
and persevering toil. 

“ The reason that pomologists find pleasure 
in their avocation is largely because they 
love to labor. They are satisfied with the re- 
wards of their labor, and so toil on patiently, 
the limbs often being weary and the head oft- 
en aching. Neither the orchard or the gar- 
den is any place for a lazy man, and neither 
is it a place for a sick man, if regard for the 
interests of the orchard or garden are thought 
of. The garden or orchard will benefit the 
invalid, but the invalid will not benefit either 
of them. It is far better for such a person to 
engage in general farming, for they can not 
stand the strain which profitable fruit culture 
requires. It is true that after an orchard once 
gets a start, and comes into bearing condition, 
the labor is comparatively light. But even 
then, as before said, there are new difficulties 
to be overcome, and the mind and hands will 
find enough to do to make industrious habits 
and health a necessity. But when we com- 
pare the labor of general farming to the mar- 
ket garden, the labor attending the former is 
very much less than that attending the latter. 
We know of no men who work harder than 
the market gardeners on the outskirts of our 
cities. They earn all they get for their fruit 
and vegetables, and some of the naturally 
tired people who think that fruit-growing and 
gardening are such pretty work, and easy 
work, would be unwilling to labor a week as 
these gardeners do, for all the money they re- 
ceive for a season’s crops.” 


A Small Motor W anted.—There can 
be no doubt, says the Zgineer, that the in- 
ventor who could supply in a really portable 
form a machine or apparatus which could give 
out two or three horse-power for a day would 
reap an enormous fortune. Up to the pres- 
ent time, however, nothing of the kind has 
been placed in the market. Gas is laid on to 
most houses now, and gas engines are plenty 
enough, yet they do not meet the want which 
a storage battery may be made yet, perhaps, 
to supply. 


Development of a Garden Plant. 
--The chrysanthemum, which claims so much 
interest among horticulturists, has an unusua!- 
ly interesting history. In 1764 it was brought 
to Europe from China and planted in the Bo- 
tanic Gardens at Chelsea in London, where, 
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however, it attracted little notice and soon 
afterward died out. In 1789, according: to 
The Gardener's Magazine, a French merchant 
named Blanchard imported some plants from 
China to France, and the next year they 
found their way to England, where they were 
sold at a high price, and grown in a green- 
house. In 1795 there was a chrysanthemum 
seen in blossom in Mr. Colville’s nursery in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea. The flowers 
were small and of a dark purple. only half 
double ; the petals were ragged and uneven 
From 1798 to 1822 sixteen varieties were in- 
troduced from China. After that more prog- 
ress was made and in one year alone (1824) 
twenty different sorts were imported. It was 
not, however, till 1830 that seed was first 
saved in the south of France and much fine’ 
blossoms were thus produced. In a fev 
years’ time chrysanthemums became so nu- 
merous that the old nomenclature—white 
clustered, aster flowered, marigold flowered, 
quilled yellow, tassled pink, etc.—had to be 
superseded as inadequate, and each was dig- 
nified with a distinct title. 


The Early Rates of Postage.— 
Now that the two-cent postage law has gone 
into effect, the following provisions of the 
first law of Congress on the subject will prob- 
ably be read with some attention : 

February 20, 1792, was the first act fixing 
rates of postage on domestic letters, and es- 
tablished the following rates, to take effect 
June 1, 1792: 

Act February 20, 1792, Section 9, by land: 
For every single letter not exceeding 30 miles, 
6 cents. 

For every single letter over 30 miles, and 
not exceeding 60 miles, 8 cents. 

For every single letter over 60 miles, and 
not exceeding 100 miles, 10 cents. 

For every single letter over 100 miles, and 
not exceeding 150 miles, 12} cents. 

For every single letter over 150 miles, and 
not exceeding 200 miles, I5 cents 

For every single letter over 200 miles, and 
not exceeding 250 miles, 17 cents. 

For every single letter over 250 miles, and 
not exceeding 350 miles, 20 cents. 

For every single letter over 350 miles, and 
not exceeding 450 miles, 22 cents. 

For every single letter over 450 miles, 2 
cents. 

For every double letter, double the said 
rates. 

For every triple letter, triple the said 
rates. 

For every packet weighing one ounce av- 
oirdupois to pay at the rate of four single let- 
ters for each ounce, and in that proportion 
for any greater weight. 


Central American Antiquities.— 
The United States National Museum at Wash- 
ington has lately acquired a complete set of 
the valuabie collection of casts made by the 
Charnay expedition to Central America, and 
which comprises the most celebrated rel- 
ics of Mexican and Central American ruins. 
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This collection will prove of inestimable value 
to students of American antiquities ; and it 
is understood that the fuilest opportunities 
will be afforded to specialists in these sub- 
jects to make the most careful investigation 
of these ancient monuments and of their hith- 
erto undecipherable inscriptions. It is pos- 
sible that with this remarkably rich collection 
at the disposal of archzologists, the many 
problematical questions respecting the origin 
and history of these remarkable races, that 
had reared a wonderful civilization upon this 
continent centuries before the advent of Eu- 
ropeans, may be solved. 

The expedition of M. Charnay, it will be re- 
membered, was sent out with the joint aid of 
the French government and Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard, a wealthy citizen of the United States, 
in the year 1880, with the object of making a 
thoroughly scientific examination of the many 
ruined cities, temples and other monuments 
of the ancient civilization of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. This work received the sanc- 
tion of the governments of these countries, 
and was prosecuted with energy for the space 
of two years, with such success that the expe- 
dition returned enriched with casts and pho- 
tographs of all the noteworthy monuments of 
these countries. 

Of these valuable collections, one suite is 
placed on permanent exhibition in the muse- 
um at the Trocadero Palace in Paris, and a 
duplicate copy, as we have just noticed, in 
the National Museum at Washington, where 
it will doubtless form one of the most inter- 


esting features of that already vast storehouse | 
It is said to be the intention of | 


of treasures. 
Prof. Baird, the chief of the National Muse- 
um, to have some of the more remarkable of 
these relics—such, for example, as the bas-re- 
liefs of the Temple of the Sun and those of 
the Temple of the Cross—mounted in such 


a manner as to reproduce as exactly as pos- | 


sible their surroundings in the temples in 
which they are found. This will certainly add 
very greatly to the interest which this re- 
markable collection of American antiquities 
must attract from all intelligent visitors to 
the museum. 


Spiritualism to be Investigated, 
—By the terms of the will of the late Henry 


Seybert, a rich and eccentric citizen of Phila- | 


delphia, the later years of whose life were 
absorbed in the vain effort to get at the truth 
of what is known as spiritualism, a consider- 
able legacy ($50,000) has been bequeathed to 
the University to found a professorship of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, with the 
proviso that the authorities shall undertake to 
make a thorough investigation of the phe- 
nomena of modern spiritualism, and publish 
the evidence and the conclusions to which it 
leads. The University has accepted the be- 
quest, and has appointed a committee of five 
members of its faculty to conduct the investi- 
gation. This committee comprises among its 
members the provost (an M.D.), and. the 
professors of chemistry, social science, and 
anatomy, and a tutor, who is a clergyman. 








We are doubtful that any definite result, 
one that will be satisfactory to the communi- 
ty, will be reached. The psychological com- 
plexity of the subject is much too great to be 
unraveled by positive methods. Mr. Seybert 
would have done better by leaving his money 
to some enterprise with an object, and that a 
demonstrated one. 


What Makes Corn Pop.—Chemists 
who have examined Indian corn find that it 
contains all the way from six to eleven parts 
in a hundred (by weight) of fat. By proper 
means this fat can be separated from the 
grain, and it is then a thick, pale oil. When 
oils are heated sufficiently in closed vessels 
so that the air can not get to them, they are 
turned into gas, which occupies many times 
the bulk that the oil did. When popcorn is 
gradually heated and made so hot that the 
oil inside the kernels turns to gas, this gas 


| can not escape through the hull of the ker- 


nels, but when the interior pressure gets 
strong enough it bursts the grain, and the ex- 


| plosion is so violent that it shatters it in the 


mostcurious manner. The starch in the grain 
becomes cooked, and takes up a great deal 
more space than it did before. 


To Cure Wet Boots,.—It is suggested 
by one who has tried it, that the following 


| simple device will rob the cold, wet barn- 


yard of a slushy winter or spring evening of 
half its promises of discomfort for the next 
morning: When the boots are taken off, fill 
them quite full of dried oats. This grain has 
a great fondness for damp, and will rapidly 
absorb the last vestige of it from the wet 
leather. As it takes up the moisture it swells 
and fills the boot with a tightly-fitting last, 
keeping its form good, and drying the leather 
without hardening it. In the morning shake 
out the oats and hang them in a bag near the 
fire to dry, ready for the next wet night; draw 
on the boots, and go happily about the day's 
work, 


Suggestions on Making Farm 
Roavs.—On one’s own private property much 
can be done to make good roads at less than 
the cost or trouble often supposed. If no 
more, a ditch can be ploughed along on each 
side to carry off the water, and the soil some- 
what rounded will still more assist the water 
to drainaway. These ditches can be cleaned 
of leaves when the trees have become bare, 
and the material, as a fertilizer, will pay for 
itself. Very often there is stone on the 


| property, which it will help mowing or culti- 


vating to rake from the surface, and thus the 
road can be made with the material without 
cost to the road, and with benefit to the land. 

In places where the land is entirely free 
from stone, brushwood can be used. This 
laid on the road before the ditches are cleaned 
out, and afterward the ditch soil thrown on 
it, makes a fair road-bed; not, of course, 
equal to stone, nor so lasting; but it will be 
found to pay well for the trouble, especially 
if the road-bed be made high, so that the 
water can pass readily away. 
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A SALUTATORY. 

“THE reader who has accompanied us 
in our monthly course of the past 
year needs scarcely to be reminded con- 
cerning the nature of our work; but to 
him who comes to the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL as to pastures new, it 
may be well to address a few words ex- 
planatory of the purposes we have in 
view, and which are as fresh in their out- 
look and as tenaciously held within our 
mental grasp as they were forty years 
ago when the magazine was a stripling. 
Generally speaking, the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH con- 
siders man as a whole, but its special prov- 
ince is to consider his mental relations. 
This the reflecting reader will say is a 
field broad enough for one magazine, 

and we are ready to accept the opinion. 
The tendency of our era is toward dif- 
ferentiation, the natural result of increased 
knowledge, it being found by the students 
of science that it is impossible for an in- 
dividual, no matter what may be his 
powers of intellectual apprehension, to 
study one general subject in all its parts 
and applications. Were there capacity, 
there would not be time enough to pur- 
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sue the endless details which open before 
the earnest examiner of nature. 


| 


Hence, 
| if thorough work’is to be done, there 
must be specialties; and if these spec- 
ialties are pursued in a generous spirit, 


| with no bickerings or jealousies or in- 


vidiousness, there must accrue very con- 


siderable additions to the common stock 


| of information. 


There are workers in the field of mental 
physiology who now and then glean some 
new fact which is important ; but progress 
in mental science is slow. What is now 
known with respect to brain structure 
and the inter-relation of mental phe- 
nomena and physical states, shows the 
subject to be one of great complexity. 
Phrenology reduces the data of mind to 
a few simple principles; but in their 
myriad applications these principles show 
their truth and beauty only when em- 
ployed by the trained analyst. 

Phrenology, as it comes within the pur- 
view of this magazine, has to do chiefly 
with character—to explain the how and 
why of talent and disposition—to indi- 
cate the organic sources of the humors 
and caprices, hopes and fears, passions 
and sentiments of the social farrago that 
surrounds us. The average man or wom- 
an is a bundle of incongruities; at one 
moment grave and reflecting, at another 
gay and frivolous; now beaming with 
kindness and affection, then cold and in- 
different ; at one moment stern and man- 
datory, at another feeble and cringing ; 
to-day resolute and aspiring, to-morrow 
vacillating and motiveless. Philosophy 
may spin out a long theory in the attempt 
to resolve these contrary phases of char- 
acter, but we fail by her means to reach 
a practical result—a well-defined formu- 
lary which shall serve as a key to unlock 





the mysteries of such phenomena so that 
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we shall have no doubtful understanding 
of them. Philosophy can not point us 
to data upon which we can lean with con- 
fidence as tangible evidences of the truth 
of her reasoning. Phrenology says at 
the first, structure, organization, is corre- 


spondent with character; according to the 


development and exercise of a faculty, | 


so is the development of its organic part, 


and in the brain must one look for the | 
organic co-ordinates of the mental facul- | 


ties. 
fluenced by his surroundings: they play 
upon his different mental organs accord- 
ing to their nature for the time being, 
and elicit the responses seemingly so in- 
congruous. 
ence, however, in the conduct of average 
men in similar circumstances. You have 
but to look attentively at them to see the 
unlikeness, and then you have only to look 
at the brain structure, as shown by the 
form of the head, to obtain a good idea 
of the “why.” 

Consider the two kings—George III. of 
England and Louis XVI. of France—both 
willful men, lacking in reflection, untrust- 
worthy in judgment; the one, however, 
arrogant, obstinate, treacherous; the other 
weak, timid, reticent. Intellectually there 
was much similarity—both possessing a 
great preponderance of the observing or- 
gans, the reasoning elements being small. 
They were both quick in acquiring knowl- 
edge relating to natural objects, and had 
excellent memories, but were slow to 
comprehend the principles of govern- 
ment, the philosophy of civil rights, the 
They 
found pleasure in the contemplation of 


logic of duty as kings and rulers. 


things, while ideas and thoughts were 
unpleasantly burdensome. Then, too, 


the English monarch loved to indulge 


his appetite, and to exercise his caprices | 


The average man is largely in- | 


There are shades of differ- | 





arbitrarily. Temperament and organiza- 
tion in his case show the type of character 
distinctly. The French king was of slug- 
gish habit, fond of mechanical pursuits, 
inclined somewhat to economy, and rather 
indifferent to the comforts and pleasures 
of court ‘society. His head shows why— 
it is low in the crown, broad in the rcgion 
oi the temples, and narrow toward the 
back part; while the English king's is 
in the 


cone-like in the crown, broad 


region of the ear, and heavy in the back 


| part. 


The consideration of the principles of 


| organic growth includes the relations of 


This is 


a most important department, involving 


training to mental development. 


| as it does so much of practical utility to 
the world. Birth is a great deal, but it 


is secondary to education in the final 
evolution of character. The best inherit- 
ance of faculty and power may be ruined 
early by improper training and perverse 
uses; while a poor inheritance of faculty 
may, by judicious culture and wise uses, 
be raised to a high degree of activity and 
power. The most successful men, the 
men who command the respect of society 
to-day, owe their advancement as a class 
not to high endowments which were born 
with them, but rather to fortunate asso- 
ciations in childhood and youth—to in- 
fluences which brought into play the bet- 
ter qualities of their nature and supplied 
An 
average endowment allied to good habits, 


them with motives of a noble kind. 


pure purposes, and a good degree of pa- 
tient industry, will help a man or woman 
up the ladder of life. What a man’s edu- 
cation should be, what habits he should 
form and what purposes he should enter- 
tain, are among the topics specially treat- 
ed in these pages. We aim to show how 


a person’s organization in itself suggests 
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the mode of training suited to the cor- 
rection of its defects and excesses, and to 
the production of a better condition of 
This is the 
same old purpose which inspired the 


symmetry and harmony. 


phrenologists of fifty and more years 
ago ; and if record could be made of the 
influence which the teachings of the fol- 
lowers of Spurzheim and Combe have 
exerted in popular education, literature, 
art, jurisprudence, the management of 
asylums and prisons, and in the methods 
of business, it would be found no small 
matter; in fact, the principles of Phre- 
nology have become interwoven with the 
best culture of the time, and have been 
among the stimuli which have contrib- 
uted to the wonderful development of 
science and art. 

The man or woman who is conversant 
with the facts of Phrenology is a believer 
in it. Examination leads inevitably to 
conviction. Candor in reading what is 
presented in these pages is all that the 
editor asks, and he gives the assurance 
that the reader will find before the year 
has passed that his candor has been 
richly paid by the personal benefit he has 
received, and he will count one more in 
the multitude of men and women who 
are better morally and intellectually be- 
cause of their knowledge of Phrenology 
and acquaintance with the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 





“CORRECTING” THE LOCATION. 
CONTRIBUTOR to the Western 
Rural has something to say on the 

subject of brain function, and takes the 
view that the investigations of later phys- 
iologists have obtained results which, 
although in the main demonstrative of 


phrenological principles, disapprove the 





location of Amativeness, Parental Love, 
Friendship, and Inhabitiveness, and point 


out other regions or centers as the true 
places; for instance, “Sex Love” is 
placed in the upper surface of the brain, 
a little forward of the center, Parental 
Love being allotted space directly below. 
It is argued in support of this view, that 
the experiments of Dr. Ferrier on the 
brains of animals are conclusive; that 
their “validity,” etc., has been strongly 
indorsed by the most eminent physiolo- 
gists in Europe and America. The 
writer does not appear to know that in 
scientific circles Dr. Ferrier’s experiments 
are not deemed conclusive by any means, 
and that their subsequent reviewal by 
careful observers, notably Goltz and 
Munk, has not been confirmatory, it 
being found that most of the parts of the 
brain which he had mapped out, when 
subjected to galvanic irritation, did not 
respond in a regular and definite manner 
in producing muscular movements. 

MM. Dupuy, Carville, and Duret hold 
with regard to Ferrier’s announcements, 
that the excitement of the motor nerves 
is caused by the electric stimulation being 
conducted through the mass of the brain 
to the basilar ganglia, and therefore that 
the motor responses come from them 
and not from the convolutions. 

Goltz and Munk tried experiments on 
animals to test Ferrier’s conclusions. 
They removed the brain substance at the 
points designated by the London anato- 
mist, and found that the animals, if per- 
mitted to live, recovered the functions 
which appeared at first to have been lost 
by such removal. Goltz is of opinion 
that the experiments do not warrant one 
in marking any motor centers in the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum, while any 
considerable destruction of the convo- 
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luted surface in both hemispheres has its 
effect upon intelligence. If more than 
an eighth of an ounce is removed from 
the surface of each hemisphere, the ani- 
mal becomes stupid, and complete imbe- 
cility follows extensive destruction. 

An article in Mind, published in 1880, 
on the experiments of Goltz and Munk, 
states that Goltz’s experiments have over- 
thrown the conclusions of Ferrier. We 
are willing to admit that there are centers 
of motor impulse in the hemispheres, and 
that they may lie side by side with the 
centers of psychic or volitional impulse ; 
even as motor and sensory fibers lie to- 
gether often in the same sheath—as it is 
but natural that the anatomical -structure 
should show a very close relation between 
them, since in active life movement trans- 
lates mind, makes it expressive—and 
therefore the mind must have its obe- 
dient servitors immediately at hand, if 
its will is to be executed with instant 
facility. 

We must wait, however, for further 
light upon this subject; at present our 
verdict with respect to the motor centers 
is not proven. 

As regards the change of location of 
the organs noted above, we can not ac- 
cept it upon so little evidence, while a 
vast burden of testimony appeals to our 
reason in favor of the old mapping. The 
Carib and negro are remarkable for their 
manifestation of parental sentiment, and 
the indication of brain development in 
the lower occipital region is pronounced 
in correspondence with that quality. The 
Carib has a low head centrally, so has 
the negro. 

With regard to Amativeness, the great 
majority of cases in which the expression 
of the propensity is very marked, includ- 
ing its brutalized manifestation in the 





undeveloped and vicious classes, show its 
development at the lower back-part of 
the skull to be large, and in the same 
classes the flattening or depression of the 
skull in the middle superior region is un- 
deniable. Prof. Dalton is of opinion that 
the sexual instinct is situated in the 
neighborhood of the cerebellum. Profs. 
Benedikt of Berlin, Broca and Dr. De- 
Launay of Paris, and many others 
who have given attention to the struct- 
ure of the skull and brain in its relation 
to classes of society, are clear in their 
opinion that the head of the criminal and 
vicious showsa predominance of develop- 
ment in the lower parietal region, the in- 
tellectual part being depressed and in- 
dicative of scanty exercise. Aaron Burr, 
who was distinguished for his Amative- 
ness, and also for the warmth of his social 
nature generally, was immensely devel- 
oped in the back-head. The cast in our 
collection shows a moderate top-head ; 
whereas, to bear out the view of the writer 
to whom we refer, his head should have 
been distinguished for a remarkable su- 
perior development. 


> 





THE CENTENNIALS. 


— over eight years past our people 
have been celebrating centennial 


anniversaries of events that occurred in 
the days when the nation was passing 
through the long struggle for existence, 
In the North and in the South there 
have been days or seasons of festivity 
and patriotic fervor in memory of battles 
and sieges and surrenders and peace-mak- 
ing. At Lexington, Charleston, Philadel- 
phia, Yorktown, Monmouth, Newburgh, 
New York, and elsewhere public enthusi- 
asm evidenced itself by the crowded as- 
semblage, parade, speech-making, illumi- 
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nation, etc. If there had been any mis- 
trust in the minds of some with regard toa 
general decline of national spirit, it cer- 
tainly was overwhelmingly negatived by 
the outpouring of sentiment on those anni- 
versary occasions. For ourselves, we con- 
template with much satisfaction the great- 
ness of the celebrations in honor of the 
events which signalized the establish- 
ment of peace in 1783—viz., that of New- 
burgh in October, and that of Evacuation 
Day in New York, on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. 

A very wet and unpleasant day mar- 
red and shortened the open-air cere- 
monies of the latter occasion. Neverthe- 
less the people of the city, and the tens 
of thousands who had come from far and 
near to participate in the glorification, 
endeavored to make the best of it. Never 
before had such a gathering been known 


in the metropolis, and so much'forbear- 


ance and good-nature, amid trying cir- 
cumstances, was never exhibited by a 
thronging multitude. Take it all in all, 
it was a most remarkable demonstration 
of patriotism and of interest in the pacific 
solution of national troubles. We can 
pardon the disposition toward “spread- 
eagleism”’ which indicated itself in the 
talk of many at public and private din- 
ners and in social intercourse, for the at- 
mosphere had become surcharged with 
loyal ozone; but in their discussion of 
topics affecting the development and 
progress of our country, we would have 
had them consider more the effect that 
a policy of peace in the councils of gov- 
ernment has had in promoting the public 
weal. The spirit of the Republic is 
peace; and nowhere is the truth of the 
maxim that Peace is “the muse of arts, 
plenties, and joyful births” better illus- 
trated than in this Republic of ours. 





JOURNALISTIC WONDERS. 


HE intellectual organs of some jour- 
nalists appear to work with remark- 
able facility in correlation with their 
ideality and sublimity, as they are very 
much inclined to the invention of mar- 
velous stories, and publishing them with 
all the appearance of sincerity and truth ; 
their stories, too, now and then get into 
circulation and pass from one medium to 
another as facts. The reader may re- 
member that not long ago there was an 
astonishing tale going the rounds con- 
cerning the sudden carrying up into the 
atmosphere of a little girl by a bunch of 
toy balloons. The writer described with 
melting pathos how she clung to the 
cord with extraordinary tenacity, and 
after a time was let down safely, although 
very tired, in a meadow some miles away 
from the city where her parents lived. 

The marvelous editor now and then 
tries his hand in the fields of science, 
emulating, as one may suppose, the ex- 
ample of Richard Adams Locke, of 
Moon Hoax reputation, or Jules Verne, 
whose capability in the line of scientific 
marvel almost exceeds credibility, and in 
his sphere he has been known to tamper 
with Phrenology. 

Not long ago we heard of a curious 
story in regard to a surgical operation 
on a man’s skull for the purpose of cur- 
ing his propensity to steal. The account 
made free with the name of a State gov- 
ernor and others. Thinking it worth 
while to make some inquiry about the 
case, we wrote to one or two of the parties 
whose names had been given, and learned 
that in great part the story was the pro- 
duct of a wonder-loving scribbler, who 
had appropriated the names without war- 
rant. 
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Now we have before us a clipping from 
the P2ttsburg Leader, in which another 
remarkable tale is related. It is not writ- 
ten in a funny vein; it bears no mark of 
an attempt to impose upon the credulity 
of its readers; it is coherent and sym- 
metrical, supplying many details, correct 
enough in their scientific application as a 
whole, although the writer is not techni- 
cally informed on the subject with which 


he deals. It tells a story of an Indian be- | 
longing to an Arizona tribe, once notable | 


for his ferocity, treachery, and cunning; 
how he was captured by a hostile tribe 
and condemned to be burned at the 
stake; but that there happened to be a 
white man in that tribe who had been a 
physician, but being of an adventurous 
turn of mind had strayed away into the 
wilds of Arizona and become associated 
with the Indians. We are told that he 
was an enthusiast on Phrenology, and 
had long wanted an opportunity for test- 
ing some of its principles; and proposed 
to the chief to let him experiment upon 
the condemned prisoner after the fashion 
of the vivisecting physiologists. His 
proposal was favored, and he at once 
prepared an anesthetic which reduced 
then 
removing a part of the skull bone over 


his subject to unconsciousness ; 


the organ of Combativeness, he took 
out a small portion of the brain at that 
point, and having covered his work as 
best he could, the captured Indian was 
left to himself. 
stupor, a complete change of disposition 


On awakening from his 


with respect to courage and resolution 
was evinced; in fact, his warlike nature 
had departed. After a while, it is said, 
the organ of Secretiveness became in- 
flamed, and the Indian became morbidly 
suspicious of all who approached him. 
The experimenter then performed an- 


other operation, and removed a portion 
of the brain from the region of Secretive- 
ness, with the result of a complete loss of 
those qualities of suspicion and cunning 
which had been so marked previously. 
But inflammation supervening, certain 
organs higher up were disturbed ; Vener- 
ation, for instance, became overexcited, 
and the Indian thought himself in direct 





conversation with the Great Spirit, and 
expressed an extraordinary devotional 
fervor. Carried away with enthusiasm 
on account of his great success, the 
semi-barbarous doctor makes a further 
| experiment, and removes a portion of the 
superior convolutions, and lo! when the 
| poor Indian captive was restored to con- 
| sciousness, he was no longer the same 
| man; his actions were stupid, he stared 
| around vacantly, could be led like a child, 
| was humble and obedient ; the fierce and 
| truculent savage had lost his identity, not 
| being able to recognize friend or enemy. 
We are told further that he has lately 
been on exhibition in Pittsburg with other 
Arizona natives, and is expected to be 
shown in New York before long. We 
await his coming with impatience. 


NEW-YEAR COUNSEL, 


Hope and trust; press on, brother ; 
Fear not what to-morrow has in store, 
On pale regret shut fast the door, 
Be thy look upward ever— 

Press on, brother! 





“Oh, my past!” Let go thy past! 

Is it dark? Then turn thee to the light; 

Mark you radiance flashing pure and white, 

While fades thy gloomy mem’ries fast— 
Press on, brother ! 


“So weary!” Rest thee then from strife ; 
Why charge thy heart with things that starve 
and strain ? 
Thou gettest heaviness with —e 
Content makes sweet the humblest life— 
Press on, brother! 


“My duty!” Yes, do that well, 

No more ’s required. Thou needest not yearn 

For higher sphere. Zeal there will earn 

Thy meed—and sound thy vict’ry’s bell— 
Press on, brother! 





H. 8. D. 
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Co Our €orrespondents, 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at «a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


| 
Ir AN INQuIRY FAtL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- | 


tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ““Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't liketoread longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a repty.inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 





DOMINANT PROPENSITY.—Qvestion : If 
a person have Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness large, would he necessarily be a desperado ? 
Would not Reverence counteract them ? 

Answer: The possession of two strong ele- 
ments of force like Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are among the most important in a ro- 
bust, energetic character. Of course when these 
organs are predominant, and exercise a control- 
ling influence, a person is overbold, aggressive, 
easily excited to anger, and runs to extremes of 
imprudence in injuring others. When, however, 
the moral organs are strong, they largely coun- 
teract and modify the action of the force ele- 
ments, rendering them subservient to good pur- 
poses and nable motive. There can be no ener- 
getic goodness without a strong base of brain, 
and a head pretty well filled out back of the ear. 

In the study of Phrenology it would be well 
for you to begin with a simple treatise like 


| 





“Indications of Character,” or the ‘Self-In- 
structor.”’ 


CHEWING GUM.— Question : Would you 
encourage children to chew gum ? 

Answer: No; we do not approve the practice 
atall. If people must chew something, let it be 
a small bit of hard wood ; that will be helpful 
in the way of assisting digestion, and also 
strengthening the growth of the teeth. Possi_ 
bly, chewing-gum may compensate in part for 
the lack of hard food nowadays on most tables. 
The great army of dentists are sustained by the 
general use of soft substances for food ; there 
must be pressure, and considerable of it, upon 


the tissue at the roots of the teeth, in order to 


stimulate their strong, substantial development. 
Some authorities have said that dyspepsia may 
be avoided by one’s chewing a bit of wood after 
eating ; that promoting the flow of saliva and 
compensating for the insufficient mastication 
of food at the table. As for chewing-gum serv- 
ing a like purpose, we think it is a mistake, as 
the so-called gums used by children are made 
from substances not fit to be taken into the 
mouth, if not arrant poison. 


MENTAL INFLUENCE.—Qwuestion ; Can 
a@ person, by the concentration of his mental 
force upon another in an audience, cause that 
individual to become restless, and then to look 
toward the person who is attracting his mind for 
the purpose of drawing the other’s attention ? 

Answer; We have little doubt that such an 
influence can be exercised by one mind upon 
another. It is a matter of common experience 
for one to say to another, “I was thinking so 
and so”; and that other t ‘spond, “I was 
thinking of the same thin. d had youin my 
mind.”? Similar cases are not so uncommon, 
even where the individuals are widely separated. 
Some persons are eudowed with a peculiar pow- 
er (magnetism), which has a controlling effect to 
a greater or less extent upon people who pos- 
sess a peculiar susceptibility or receptivity to it. 
This subject is very obscure ; but its phenomena 
are now studied by many scientific observers. 


SLUGGISH BRAIN.—N. L.—The condi- 
tion of your brain is due to temperament, or to 
an inactive or diseased condition of one or more 
of the vital organs ; possibly the liver is deranged 
or torpid. By modifying your diet and daily 
habits so that the body shall be well nourished, 
and the circulation of the blood improved, the 
brain may indicate a different state in time. 
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There are many conditions which enter into the 
consideration of the subject, and you have not 
given particulars enough for an inference as to 
the cause of your trouble. Stir about; take 
morc note of what is going on in the world; 
associate with sprightly, spirited people; take 
care to get plenty of sleep at night, so that the 
nervous system shall be refreshed ; and during 
the day be active and alert as much as possible. 


GROWTH OF AN ORGAN.—W. A. T.—- 
Yes; a man twenty-three years of age can 
cultivate any organ—Combativeness included— 
with a fair prospect of increasing its size and 
activity, so that in time it will be decidedly in- 
fluential in his character. The indication, how- 
ever, May not be adequate, seemingly, to the 
degree of influence so far as the exterior of the 
head is concerned, yet the growth will be ap- 
preciable, while the activity is marked. 


SOAP IN WASHING.—X. Y. Z.—Opin- 
ions differ as regards the use of soap on the 
face ; but we think one can use soap of first-rate 
quality in a moderate degree with benefit when 
washing the face. If we were to base an opin- 
ion upon the advertised testimonials of certain 
well-known soap-makers, we should say that 
soap contributed to beauty of complexion. 
Speaking from our own experience, we have 
used soap for years without sustaining any 
euticular injury. 


MEMORY.—The memory is dependent, 
to a greater extent than most people think, upon 
health. A simple derangement of the digestive 
organs will often disturb it, to one’s great an- 
noyance. For instance, it isn’t well for one who 
wishes to deliver an extemporaneous address to 
eat heartily a short time before going upon the 
platform ; because he will be likely to find that 
his ideas move very slowly ; and if he wants to 
cull facts and figures off-hand they will be very 
wanting in promptness. Organs of the intellect 
which relate to memory grow stronger by use, 
but the use should be moderate. Excessive de- 
mands upon them will result in injury; their 
power to retain will be impaired. Crowding 
them with facts will be very much like over- 
loading the stomach. 











Gl hat Chey Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











OPINION.—“ Edttor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL :—It seems to me that each 
Number surpasses the previous ones in interest 
and instruction. The articles by Dr. Lambert 





on ‘The Effects of Alcohol upon the Human 
Body,’ and also the ‘Observations on Amative- 
ness,’ which have been continued in late Num- 
bers, are highly interesting, and worthy of much 
thought. 42a" 


“AGAINST HER WILL.” —A lady of New 
York related some of her experiences in connec- 
tion with Phrenology twenty or more years, to 
me, and they seem interesting enough for record 
in your columns. She raid: “I became a con- 
vert to Phrenology against my will. One even- 
ing, Mrs. Kirkham had been to our house, but 
her husband did not come for her as she expected, 
so my son and I went home with her. Mr. O. 8. 
Fowler then boarded at the same place, and 
when we got there she said, ‘Come, lay off your 
hat and let Mr. Fowler examine your head.’ I 
replied, ‘I always gave myself credit for som¢ 
little common sense, but should not if I were so 
foelish as to submit my head to be examined.’ 
Mr. Fowler said, ‘You don’t need to do even so 
much as untie the strings for me to tell you some 
things ; for instance, you can not tell your own 
age, nor that of your brothers, sisters, nor even 
of your children.’ Time is very small in my 
head, and had he not seen that, he would not 
have dared to say so. I can not tell my own age. 
One of my children was born on the 20th of 
March and the other on the 22d, but I can’t tell 
which without looking on the record. I took a 
young man to Mr. Fowler for examination, be- 
cause he said, ‘If Mr. Fowler would tell me 
something that I know nobody knows, I’ll be- 
lieve him.’ While his head was being examined 
I thought, Well, he doesn’t tell anything true, 
for he said, ‘ You believe the Bible to be a fabri- 
cation, and have no interest in common religion.’ 
He belonged to a religious family, and I had 
known him from a boy, and supposed that he 
was strictly observant of religious services. 
When we came out I said to him, ‘He didn’t 
tell you anything true, did he?’ ‘Yes, every- 
thing.’ ‘Why, he said you didn’t believe the 
Bible.’ ‘ Well, I hope I don’t believe that silly 
trash. Go to Tammany Hall every Sunday 
and you'll hear what it is,’ was his reply. He 
was seeking my daughter’s hand in marriage, 
but that remark made me recoil so that I felt as 
if he were a snake, and could not endure to be 
near him afterward. 

“Mr. L. N. Fowler visited my school of forty 
girls, and selected every one who was Jearning 
to draw, and described their ability in that line. 
Of one little eight-year-old girl he said, ‘She 
plays truant, and will take things merely from 
the impulse to steal, even when she can’t make 
any use of them.’ I was surprised, for although 
she was often absent, [ did not suppose she was 
a truant, but I afterward received a note from her 
mother (who lived in Houston Street) saying she 
feared her daughter would make me trouble by 
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staying away from school, and wished me to in- 
form her whenever the girl was not there, as she 
learned she was sometimes absent. One day, 
afterward, I saw her with a parcel of something 
tied up in her handkerchief, and took it from her 
to see what she was taking away, for I knew it 


could not belong to her, and found it was books | 
belonging to other scholars, and also learned | 
she had been in the habit of taking cakes of paint | 
| “Robert the plowman,” ‘ Love-sick Robin,” 


and other things, useless to herself.” 
c. F. W. 


SOURCE OF TRUE POETRY.—The poet | 


not only has an eye for the beautiful in every 


material object around him, but he also posses- | 


ees a faculty for the creation of beauties which 
tie apart from material forms having no intrinsic 
connection with them whatever. This faculty 
reaches beyond the sphere of sense, scales 
heights and explores depths where the faculties 
of sense would be as much out of place as a 


whale would be in the middle of a desert. That 


overshining existence, without material subsist- 


ence, termed the soul, is the true and only | 
source of poetical power. A poet is poetical in | 
proportion to his soul development. I can not | 
agree with those who give to the brain organs | 


of Sublimity and Ideality the sole possession of 
poetic power. They have their proper functions, 
and they discharge them well ; but they must not, 
they can not usurp the dominions of a force su- 
perior to all the powers of the intellect combined. 
Those organs named may give us talent of the 
most susceptible quality to appreciate beauties, 
to work even their minutest shades, but they can 
not aspire to that creative principle that lies 
above and beyond them—out of brain dominion— 
within the sublime portals of the soul itself. We 
may find, on an average, one person, at least, in 
every ordinarily intelligent community with the 
brain faculties of feeling and beauty developed 
to a high degree. But among the millions of 
people in the United States, it would puzzle us 


to name twenty persons to whom we can ascribe | 


the possession of genuine poetical inspiration— 


the white heat of the soul. All have souls nev- | 
| is perfectly calm and placid, whilst grandest sen- 


ertheless, but most all of them are, in the pres- 


ent stage, in too crude a shape to mould oracu- | 


lar utterances, by which alone the poet is felt 
and known. 

Neither can the poetical gift be explained on 
physiological grounds. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find persons of either sex, with the 
cranial and physiological conditions united, 
which, according to popular belief, should fur- 
nish the possessor with light and heat divine in 
tropical abundance, But however much the lus- 
trous eye may roll, the cheeks grow hollow, and 
the Byronic melancholy be importuned to come 
at once and come to stay, still the anxious 
friends are only rewarded, in most instances, 
with the nervous irritability of a poetical patient, 


| poetical nectar, or could ‘‘ whip fellows, 
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and the disgusting doggerel of a future maniac. 
He may get dyspepsia, ‘‘ get up on his ear,” get 
drunk, or get his friends out of patience with 
him, like a full-grown pvet, but the inspiration 
of the latter he can never get. 

On the other hand, it is not hard to call to 
mind mighty monarchs in the realms of verse, 
who might, with proper training, have rivaled 
John C. Heenan in muscular power. Burns— 


“Social Bob,” or ‘*Ranting Rob,” just as you 
want him—could not only write the best poetry 
of any man in his time, but he could out-lift, 
“for the drinks,” the stuutest stonemason in 
Ayrshire. Keats, “the most poctical of all the 
poets,” could write ‘“ Hyperion,” ‘* Endymion,” 
“Ode to a Dead Urn,” or whip a butcher, just 
as he saw fit. Byron could draw up from his 
soul-wells the finest and sweetest draughts of 
” get 
fat, or swim the Hellespont at his pleasure. 
Rare Ben Jonson—do you think he had no flakes 
of fat lining his ribs, or oily chunks hung to his 
jaws? If so, read a description of his elegant 
anatomy and be corrected. Shakespeare (no 
matter how you spell him) had no cheeks hollow 
enough to hold a gill of water, but the most ob- 
stinate must confess that Mr. Shakespeare, deer 
poacher, was a good-sized poet, notwithstanding. 

One of rare taste in art and literature, must 
have large esthetic faculties, of course, but they 
alone will not make a poet of him. He must 
have a luxuriant growth of soul or he will do his 
singing when his readers are sleeping. If it is 
shown that when the proper organs are fur- 
nished, the proper temperamental conditions 
are given, and still no poet is the result, then it 
follows that we must look fur some higher 
source. Where else can we look than to the 


| soul? Souland mind each have a separate ex- 


istence. Soul is admitted to be higher than 
mind. Poetry is the highest human creation. 
Mind alone can only appreciate and judge of it, 
but not create it. 

The highest—the only true poetry—is written 
when the mind does not labor at all. The mind 


timents take wing of words and flutter to the 
page. In mind action, when the best thoughts 


| are seized, there is a conscious striving, wrest- 


ling, forcing process instituted, as if we were 
trying to wring the coveted jewels from an un- 
willing hand. In poetry, the case is exactly op- 
posite. There is no strain, no scuffle; the poet 
stands ‘neath the glow of the ethereal fervency 
and spangles his page with light divine. The 
pen flutters over the paper in its frantic eager- 
ness to chain the words which the oracle speaks. 
He listens enchanted, feeling himself to be an 
instrument in the hands of angels. ’Tis the 
soul that speaks, and it learns its language in 
the skies. KARL KARLINGTON. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE daughter of Bayard ‘Taylor has until re- 
cently been supporting herself as a governess in 
New York. She and her mother declined a 
purse of $30,000 raised by New York ladies on 
learning that Bayard Taylor died poor. We 
honor their noble integrity. 


Over the door of a small frame building in 
which a colored family is living in Greenville, 
Tenn., is a pine board on which is the legend, 
now almost erased by rain and storm, ‘“‘ A. John- 
son, Tailor.”’ A little beyond the western border 
of the town is a marble monument that marks 
the last home of “Andrew Johnson, President of 
the United States.” 


Mr. Joun Russett LoweEtt was elected over 
Mr. Gibson as Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity. This is an exceptional tribute to an 
American scholar, as well as a high compliment 
to an American diplomatist. Never before have 
the Scottish universities extended this courtesy 
to a foreigner, and the honor should be appre- 
ciated by Americans. Let us send competent 
men to represent us abroad if we would com- 
mand respect abroad. 


SosourNER TruTH, the colored lecturer and 
sybil, died at Battle Creek, Mich., Nov. 26th last, 
at the reputed age of 108 years. Sojourner Truth, 
as she called herself, was born a slave in Ulster 
County, N. Y., and until she gained her freedom 
was known by the name of Isabella. When she 
was nine years old she was sold on the auction 
block with a lot of sheep, she and the sheep 
bringing $104. She was owned by a Colonel Ar- 
dinburgh, but in 1827 was emancipated. She 
never learned to read or write. At an early age 
she experienced religion, and, as most colored 
people do, became very enthusiastic over it, 
never missing an opportunity to attend a camp- 
meeting. By her lectures in various parts of the 
country on slavery, temperance, and other topics, 
her services as a hospital nurse during the war, 
and her great age, she gained much notoriety. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
THERE is a bond of sympathy between all 
great souls. 


THE heaviest burden we can carry is the con- 
sciousness of duties unfulfilled. 


How immense appear to us the sins that we 
have not committed.—Mmer. NECKER. 





Goop and clean fatherhood is as essential to 
the highest development of the race as good and 
clean motherhood. 


NATURE is not a medley of shifting phenomena, 
but an orderly unfolding of events according to 
an inner and fixed law of resources. —HICKOK. 


Dear to the heart is every loving token 

That comes unbidden ere its pulse grows cold, 
Ere the last lingering ties of life are broken, 

Its labors ended, and its story told. 


“Tr is my way,” says a boy who never remem- 
bers what he is told, who leaves open gates, who 
forgets errands and mislays things with which 
he is trusted, and for all the trouble he causes 
he thinks it excuse enough to say, “It is my 
way.” 

Tue knowledge of reading and writing adds 25 
to 50 per cent. to the wages of the average 
laborer of the United States. The 8,000,000 of 
laborers in Great Britain now, aided by steam 
and machinery, produce more in one year than 
the labor of the 300,000,000 of laborers on the 
earth could have done in 1760, before the age of 
steam and improved machinery. Yet people are 
now found, all over the land, who solemnly ask, 
“Does education pay?” 





MIRTH. 


** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.”” 


ConunDRUM.—Why is a man like a pair of old 
shoes? If you give it up, see answer in our 
next. 


An old lady down in Maine says her daughter 
has just bought an elegant “cabin organ,’’ and 
she thinks the *‘ nux vomica ” stop is just lovely. 


A MEDICAL student says he has never been 
able to find the “bone of contention,” and won- 
ders if it isn’t the jaw-bone. We suspect he 
knows the location of the “‘ funny bone.” 


A GERMAN aécosted a broad-brimmed speci- 
men from Texas on Wisconsin Street on Sunday. 
‘“Who vos you, I don’t know?” Looking the 
inquisitive German in the face he replied, ‘‘ ’m 
a cowboy.” ‘ Dot’s good,” replied our German 
friend. ‘“‘Sbake. I vos a bully boy doo.”’ They 
shook. 


A MOTHER said to her little girl one day, 
“ What a large forehead you have got! It is 
just like your father’s ; you could drive a pony- 
carriage round it.” To which her brother, five 
years old, said, “‘ Yes, mamma; but on pa’s you 
can see the marks of the wheels.” 
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“Yes,” said the young man, ‘I think I shall | 
jearn to play the cornet. Not that I care any- 
thing for music, but the fellow in the room above 
me is a blamed chump, and I’d do anything to 
render him unhappy.”’ 

Uvon the arrival of a train, an old lady affec- 
tionately greeted a young lady as follows: ** Well, 
how'd do, Mariar? Why, how funny you look! 
Didn't hardly know ye! Got your false tecth, 
ain’t ye ?” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fil to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them te form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR of William 
Cobbett, carefully revised and annotated by 
Alfred Ayres, author of “ The Orthepist,” 
ete. 18mo, pp. 254 Fancy cloth, $1.00. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

It was but natural that this stout champion of 
simplicity and utility In matters political and 
social, this irrepressible opponent to sham and 
subterfuge, should have tried his hand in the 
preparation of a manual of grammer in which 
the principles governing the structure of lan- 
guage should be set forth in a clear and practi- 
cal manner, with scarcely a side regard for au- 
thorities. As the matter concerned the education 
of his own children, in which Cobbett assumed 
the direction, it was something more than the 
interest of the mere writer that he manifested in 
his attempt to render grammar something more 
than a series of definitions, rules, and maxims. 

Mr. Ayres has hit upon an exccllent topic for 
the exercise of the critical skill which has been 
so well indicated in his “ Orthepist” and 
“ Verbalist,”” and shows a heurty eurnestness 
in his treatment of Cubbett, and it may be said 
a more than quasi sympathy for the stolid En- 
glishman’s repugnance to formalism. At the 
same time the editor's cultivated judgment 
exhibits itself in occasional criticism of faults 
which Mr. Cobbett has committed, 
in his criticism of eminent writers. 

Mr. Ayres has done the public a service in re- 
producing this useful grammar, and at the same 
time calls attention to the points in which 
Cobbett varies from what is regarded as good 
usage ; to the few errors of diction in hia work ; 
and to a more discriminating use of the relative 
pronouns. 


especially 
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“The potas he makes is not a new one, but it is 
one that has a lively application in this day of 
much loose and careless writing by people that 
should know better. This is, that who and which 
are to be used in the sense of co-ordination, 
while that is properly the restrictive relation. 
Mr. Ayres illustrates the application of the prin- 
ciple all through the text of Cobbett, thus mak- 
ing the book largely an example for correct usage 
in this respect, and consequently making the 
point clear to the dullest. 

His SomBRE RIvALs. By Edward P. 
Roe, author of * Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 
12mo, pp. 487, cloth. Price, $1.50, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Publishers, New York. 

It is but fair to infer from the title that the 
author has sought in this latest product of his 
literary industry, to give to the large constit- 
uency which finds pleasure in reading every- 
thing he writes, a deeply thought-out story. 
His books, as the critic knows, are not, as a 
class, distinguished for depth of reasoning or 
minute analysis of subject, but they possess a 
liveliness of incident and a warmth of sentiment 
that are winning upon the masses, This time 
Mr. Roe draws upon our Jate civil war for the 
main substance of his inspirations, and gives us 
some exceptionally good passages of description, 
his own personal experiences furnishing mate- 
rial of interest. 

One motive appears conspicuously enough in 
the plot—that of illustrating the gentle and ten- 
der side of thought and feeling among those who 
twenty years ago were arrayed in deadly strife, 
and to show that the earnestness and sincerity 
of the Southern heart in the effort to establish 
a separate nationality, did not altogether sup- 
press the feclings of humaiity and courtesy. 

The use made of Emerson in the opening chap- 
ters strikes us as peculiarly amusing, and the 
marriage of one of the characters to a widowed 
and insane woman, seems to us an extraordinary 
shift, if not quite illegitimate, when viewed from 
the stand-point of true art. However, no work 
of the imagination is free from faults of one kind 
or another; and we doubt not that those com- 
mitted by Mr. Roe against literary ethics will be 
regarded by hundreds as features worthy of ad- 
miration. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Stevens. 12mo, pp. 419, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
This new volume is a valuable addition to the 

series of “‘ American Statesmen” which Messrs. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have been issuing for 

some time pust. In it we have a condensed bio- 

graphical sketch of the eminent man who su;- 
tained a most important part in the 
years of our National Government. Chosen 

Senator by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, he 

entered Congress in December, 1793; but his 


By John Austin 
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qualitications for membership were not allowed, 
by a very small majority, on the ground of his 
not having been a citizen of the United States 
long cnough to be a suitable candidate for the 
office of Senator. He was not permitted to re- 
main in the background of private life, however; 
for in the following year the celebrated Whisky 
Insurrection broke out, and he was compelled 
because of former participation in Excise mat- 
ters to take some stand in the agitation. His 
coolness and discrect advice at a meeting of 
malcontents availed much to prevent an overt act 
of rebellion against the authority of the Presi- 
dent, and led to the final adjustment of the mat- 
ter in dispute. Next we find Mr. Gallatin in the 
House of Representatives conspicuously partici- 
pating in the discussions bearing on the interests 
of trade and finance. The biographer tracvs the 
course of Mr, Gallatin in Congress with a per- 
spicuous pen, his connection with the proceed- 
ings in the French complication of 1797-98, being 
related in a very attractive style. He found his 
true place when Mr. Jefferson appointed him 
Secretary of the Treasury, and conducted the 
affairs of that office through the two terms of Jef- 
ferson and during the administration of Mr. 
Madison, withdrawing from the office at his own 
instance, in 1815, when he was sent to act asa 
commissioner to secure the mediation of Russia 
to avert threatened war between England and 
the United States. 

As a financier Mr. Gallatin stands unrivalled 
for prudence and skill in the history of our Na- 
tional Treasury. To his mastery of monetary 
detail we owe the establishment of those prin- 
ciples which have ever since been the guide of 
the trusted heads in our financial administra- 
tion. His life as an officer is a lesson of fidelity 
and earnest work, And on his retirement to pri- 
vate life we do not find him “ rolling in wealth,” 
but possessing the very modest competence of 
about twenty-five hundred dollars a year; an 
of to-day. There is 
but one thing wanting to render this biography 
complete illustrate 


” 


absurd sum to the “‘sub 


a portrait—which should 


the brief, but vivid description of Mr. Gallatin’s | 


personal appearance, 


WRECKED? A Novel. 


By William Os- 


born Stoddard, author of ‘** Esau Hardery,” 


ete. 12mo, pp. 395. Price, $1.25. Published 

by White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 

At the very threshold of his book Mr, Stod- 
dard introduces us to a variety of characters 
American and English, which suggests a com- 
plicated plot as well as a variety of incident. In 
fact, the episode of the drive behind the vicious 
black horses which afterward kicked the buggy 
to pieces, and the heavy strike of the English 
speculator in 
good Leginning in the incident line. And it is 
followed up by the meeting between the wealthy 


American 
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stocks, constitute a | 
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brother and the disowned sister in a style which 
renders the two previous incidents tame affairs. 
This meeting is detailed in an ingenious and 
powerful manner. Then we are given views of 
sea-life as experienced by well-to-do people, and 
bits of interior domesticity supposed to belong 
to the class of society called “high-toned.” 
There are besides some sketches of horse talk, 
which show the author to be not altogether un- 
acquainted with the life of the stable. All this 
mesh of incident and change of scene makes up 
a really pleasant book. There is a thresd of 
love-making worked through it, but it is not 
distinguished for much of that intensity which 
we find in love stories generally. The wreck 
purt includes the loss of an expected steamer on 
its way from Europe, and the eseape from bank- 
ruptcy by a hair’s breadth of an old bank through 
the generosity of the chief creditor. Out of all 
which come several betrothals, and the pros- 
pect of happiness to a dozen people young and 


old. 


NATURE STUDIES. By Richard A. Proc- 
tor. 12mo, pp. 250. Price, 25 cents. Funk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, New York. 

Mr. Proctor has arranged in convenient form 
twenty-five or more short essays on scientific 
topics by himself and other well-known observ- 
ers and writers in this neat volume, which the 
above-named publishers have given to the public 
at so low a price. Among the titles are: Charles 
A. Darwin; Dreams; Birds with Teeth; Hya- 
cinth Bulbs; The Origin of Buttercups ; What 
is a Grape? Brain Troubles; Thouglt-reading ; 
Strange Sea-monsters ; and all are written in an 
easy, untechnical style, adapting them to the 
general reader. One who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the present attitude of leading 
scientific thinkers, will obtain a fairly compre- 
hensive view of it in this book. 


How BILLY WENT UP IN THE WORLD. 
A Story for Boys. By Annette L. Noble. 
l6mo, pp. 396. Price, $1.25. Published by 
the National Temperance Society, New York. 
This story has a remarkable opening in the 

shape of an ascent very unexpectedly made by 

Billy in a balloon which suddenly escaped from 

its owner’s grasp; but it is such an opening as 

will win the attention of most boys, and make 


| them interested in the recital of a boy’s expe- 


rience with the rough side of life which follows. 
Billy has good practical relations first with a 
farmer, and then with a sound, old doctor, where 
he learns many things which help to cancel the 
relies of a childhood spent in the domain of city 
And what are lessons to him are 
lessons incidentally addressed to the boy who is 
reading the book. It is a good present to be 
given the young just about this time of the year. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THe COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND ArT, of New 
York, of which J. E. Frobisher is director, is an 
institution which offers to the public courses of 
instruction in vocal culture, for the purposes of 
the stage, platform, the pulpit, ete. It has been 
organized by men who are conversant with the 
necessities of the times, for good speaking and 
acting; and we doubt not of its success. 


Lreprncott’s MaGazrne for December has a 
good variety of articles, all of which are reada- 
ble and most of them instructive ; for instance 
the opening paper on the Menhaden Fisheries 
and Factories, is an exhaustive recital of a very 
important industry. Studies from the Census is 
a suggestive paper with regard to points affect- 
ing our growth as a people. The Funeral of a 
Greek Statesman is « curious picture of Athenian 
manners and customs; and Women and Gowns 
is a sprightly little talk on the proprieties of 
dress. The miscellany of the number is varied, 
and possesses the usual merit. 


CoMPLIMENTARY banquet to Mr. 8. 8S. Pack- 
ard given by the Alumni Association of Pack- 
ard’s Business College, June 2, 1883. This 
was a pleasant affair for all concerned; the 
speeches generally indicating a warm feeling of 
congratulation toward the esteemed head of 
New York’s best known business college. We 
cordially echo the sentiments which were ex- 
pressed on this occasion, knowing Mr. Pack- 
ard as a most earnest and useful teacher. 


TuE latest number of the North American Review 
has something more to say on Government con- 
trol of the telegraph, Morality without Religion, 
and other topics, in all of which the writers in- 
dulge an independence of opinion and present 
facts which are not to be met with in the ordi- 
nary channels of literature. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HOME 
FOR INCURABLES, approved and ordered to be 
printed by the Board of Managers. This is an 
institution which appears to be conducted on 
the high principles of charity and hope. The 
charges of treatment and board are moderate for 
those who can pay, while many are received and 
supported gratuitously. We recommend this 
institute to the public. Mr. J. D. Vermilye, 42 
Wall St., New York, is Treasurer. 


Tue illustrated Christmas number of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, F. Leypoldt, publisher, is avery 
attractive compilation of books suitable for the 
holiday season. This is a good thing in itself 
for the bibliophile to have in his library, offering 
as it does a special list of the beautiful and artis- 
tic in literature. 





Tue December Century is an admirable num- 
ber, opening with an admirably drawn portrait 
of Peter Cooper, und having for its first article 
a series of elaborately illustrated descriptions of 
the Fairest County of England. California is also 
drawn upon for some beautiful landscapes and 
figures. In the editorial department there are 
some practical comments on social and political 
topics, which are worthy the attention of every 
reader. 

Home Crrcies, How to investigate Spiritual- 
ism, suggestions and rules together with infor 
mation for investigators, spiritualists, and skep- 
tics, published by the Religio- Philosophical Jour- 
nal, Chicago. Price, 10 cents. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE for December will delight 
its large list of subscribers by its attractions of 
pencil and pen. The artistic features of the 
articles entitled Alfred Tennyson, Nature’s So- 
cial Story, and Nest Builders of the Sea, are 
splendid, while the literary character of the num- 
ber is higher than usual, in our opinion. 


Mr. THEopORE STANTON, son of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, the Paris correspondent of 
the Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, is about to issue 
through the Putnams a large work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Woman Question in Europe.” Some French re- 
formers have requested Mr. Stanton to abridge 
this book and to prepare a companion volume on 
the women’s movement in America. These two 
little works are to be issucd in French at Paris 
for circulation on the Continent. They are to be 
printed for propagandist purposes, in order to 
show European reformers what is being done in 
both hemispheres for the amelioration of wom- 
an’s condition. Before these books can be pub- 
lished, 500 subscribers must be found. About 
half this number are already secured. It is hoped 
that some aid may be obtained in the United 
States. The price of subscription for the two 
volumes is six francs, or about $1.25. Names 
and addresses may be sent to the publisher, M. 
Fischbacher, 33 rue de Seine, Paris, France, or 
to Mr. Theodore Stanton, 59 rue de Chaillot, 
Paris. 

Various. Acknowledgments are duc for recent 
copies of Wide Awake and St, Nicholas, which are 
resplendent with holiday sketches and pictures, 
most attractive to children; also for the excel- 
lent Youth’s Companion. And among other of 
our exchanges deemed of merit and value are The 
Cincinnati Medical News, New York Sanitarian, 
Kansas City Review of Science and Industry, 
Druggists’ Circular, The California Mining and 
Scientific Journal, Harper's Bazaar, The Chicago 
Standard (Baptist), Homiletic Monthly, Medical 
Tribune, Scientific American, Bankers’ Magazine, 
The Continent, Hahnemannian Monthly, Christian 
Advocate, Builder and Wood-Worker, Alusical 
People, Western Rural, Cotton, Wood and Iron. 
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Number 1, Volume 78. — This | 


Number of the Pareno.oaicaL JouRNAL is the first of 
the 78th volume. We feel justified in pointing with 


pride to the fact that the PareNoLogicaL JOURNAL has | 


ublished for so many years, and we consider 
2 “0 di | yet published. Our readers need not be told that the 


that it may be a matter of congratulation that the Jour- 
NAL bas coutained much that has been useful to man- 
kind in promoting his bestinterests. The best pledge we 
can make for the future is to point to the past; and 
yet we are glad to say that we have plans which will, 
we believe, make the JourRNAL better for the coming 
year than it has ever been in the past. And in this 
connection we wish to bespeak the continued co-oper- 
ation of our friends and readers. The publishers’ 
ability to make a good JourNAL is measured to a cer- 
tain extent by its circulation; and if our readers will 
aid in this respect, it will not only help by enabling the 
publishers to make the JouRNAL better, but they will 
also help in extending its sphere of usefulness. <A few 
words now would many times result in new readers. 


Our Premium List.—On another 
page of this Number will be found our table of pre- 
mium offers for 1884. For this we ask a careful exami- 
nation. Please note the value of the articles, and the 
liberality of the offers which are made. We believe 
there is scarcely a reader of the JouRNAL who would 
aot be glad to avail themselves of some of the proposi- 
tions made, But if circumstances will not permit of 
this, may we not ask you to call the attention of some 
person to it who would be benefited by making up a 
club for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We publish a 
large descriptive premium list, which gives illustrations 
and other particulars, which will be sent on application ; 
and we would also say, that any of these premiums 
will be sent to any address, on receipt of the cash 
price. 


Agents Wanted. —A live, wide- 
awake agent is wanted in every town and neighbor- 
hood, to introduce our new cook-book, called ** Health 
in the Household,” a large volume of over 600 pages, 
which is certain to meet with ready sales, and one 
which ageuts who want to make it pay, would take up 


application. 

Local agents are wanted to introduce our publica- 
tions in all parts of the country. One who will make 
up aclub for the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, distribute 
circulars, and take orders, will find an abundant oppor- 
tunity of doing good and being paid for it. Our agents’ 
terms will be seut to any addrees on application. 





Health in the Household. 


the publication of the last Number of the Journat, 


| this book has been received from the binders, and it is 


a royal volume, containing over 600 pages, in large, 
readable type, and is a great advance on any cook-book 


one trouble with most of the cook-books is that no 
thought is given as to the healthfulness of most of 
the dishes described, In Dr. Dodds’ book this has 
been constantly in view. 

For convenience of consultation and reference, the 
book is divided into three parts, Part one, called * The 
Reason Why,” contains tables giving the constituent 
elements of different kinds of food, and the food value 
of cereals, fruits, vegetables, meat, milk, butter, eggs, 
sugar, salt, tea and coffee, and condiments, are all con- 
sidered. The relations of food to physical develop- 
ment, as well as the influence of food on the intel- 
lect and morals ; and a very important part is a chap- 
ter on food combinations, showing what can be best 
combined for palatableness and healthfulness, with 
general hints on cooking and dietetic rules. 

The balance of the work is devoted to the matter of 
cosking, and divided into two parts—the first, devoted 
to what the author calls “ The Hygienic Dietary,’* and 
gives full and explicit instructions in preparing the 
different kinds of strictly healthful dishes, including a 
great variety of bread preparations; the cooking, 
preservation, and use of fruits and vegetables in every 
form, important to all who wish to eat for strength 
and health. In the last part of the book, occupying 
more than one-half of the volume, is what may be 
called ‘“‘a compromise” department, and is the result 
of an effort to so modify the present modes of cook- 
ing and cating, as to avoid, to a great extent, the most 
unvhealthful features, and at the same time to meet the 
wants of those who are not prepared to adopt the 
strict hygienic plan. This covers the whole range of 
cooking, including everything that is useful in the 
average household. The work is likely to mect with 
a very extended sale, being handsomely bound, and a 
very attractive volume. Two editions are published, 
one bound in extra fine muslin, and the other in a 
special oil-cloth binding, which is very serviceable and 
easily cleaned in case it becomes soiled, and might be 


| cailed a “kitchen edition.” It will be sent by mail, 
utonce. Our special terms to agents will be sent on | ‘ | ns ar 
| requested in all cases to state what style of binding is 


post paid, on receipt of price, $2.00, and persons are 


desired. 


Our New Calendar for 1884 is 
now ready. This is pronounced cne of the handsomest 
calendars yet made. It is a handsome lithcegraph in 
bright colors, and ready to hang up. It will prove 
ornamental wherever it may be placed. Sent to any 
address, on receipt of five cents in stamps. 





18 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





A New Holiday Book.—“ A Bache- 
lor’s Talks about Married Life,” now ready, is a very 
handsome volume, elegantly bound, with elaborate ink 
and gold side and back stamps, printed on fine paper, 
and in every way a suitable holiday present. Those 
who are just starting in married life wil) be specially 
interested and profited by it. The author writes from 
a bachelor’s stand-point, and his criticisms and com- 
ments are interesting and practical, and the book will 
be found interesting from the first to the last talk. On 
another page will be found a partial table of contents. 
We have also published a new edition of “Life at 
Home,” by the same author, and uniform with the 
above. Either of these will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
for $1.50. Full gilt, $2.00. 


Mothers and Daughters. — We 
wish to call attention to a new book now in press, 
by Mrs. Dr. E. C. Cook, calle. “* Mothers and Daugh- 
ters,’ a manual of hygiene for women and the house- 
hold. We have here a very suggestive volume, and 
one full of importance to those for whom it is specially 
prepared. The work opens with a chapter on the im- 
portance of physical culture, which is followed by 
chapters on the bones and muscles, the brain and 
nervous system ; the structure and care of the skin; 
hygienc and ventilation ; intemperance ; a chapter de- 
voted to bread and butter, in which there is a careful 
analysis of the processes of digestion, in which this 
matter is made plain and practical. A large portion of 
the book is devoted to the subject of displacements and 
other diseases to which women are subject. The feed- 
ing of children; the rights of children ; the question of 
education, etc., are al! discussed, and the work is fully 
illustrated by a number of fine engravings. It is safe 
to say, that if this book was placed in the hands of the 
mothers and dauzhters of these times, there would be 
a great improvement in their physical, and therefore in 
their moral and mental well-being. It is a handsome 
volume of over 300 pages, beautifully bound, and would 
be a most acceptable present to either wife or daughter. 
Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.50. 


Your Daughters who are ten years 
old and upwards, should have given to them a copy of 
Mrs. Shepherd's admirable little book, “ For Girls.” 
No parent can have donc his or her duty to the daugh- 
ter, until the information contained in this volume is 


placed in her possession. Asan evidence of the ap- 
proval with which this book has met among the moth- 
ers of our land, we are pleased to state that we are 
now selling the last of the fourth large edition. Moth- 
ers who wish to know soncthing of the character of the 
book, and what is thought of it by intelligent and rep- 
resentative people, should send for our circular to 
mothers. The price of the book is made low, consid- 
ering its size and character in order that this may not 
stand in the way of its having a wide circulation, and 
on receipt of price, $1.00, it will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Our New Premium List for 1884, 
an illustrated pamphlet of 32 pages, containing 
full descriptions of our premiums, terms to agents 
for the books, ete., and full instructions to agents, 
will be sent on application. Address this office. 





Tea and Coffee—On account of 
unexpected delays the publication of the new edition 
of this book, which has been announced for some time, 
has been necessarily delayed, but we are glad to an- 
nounce that the new edition is now ready to be mailed, 
and all orders received will have been filled before this 
Number reaches our subscribers. Those who are 
using these beverages on the supposition that they are 
beneficial to them, should send 25 cents for this little 
work, and read what is said by the best authority on 
this subject ; and those who would fortify themselves 
against the arguments used in its favor will also be in- 
terested. Mr. Sizer has made rotes and additions 
enough to nearly double the size of the former edition. 
We will send to any address, by mail, post-paid, for 
25 cents, or 5 copies for $1.00. Address this office. 


The College of Oratory and Act- 
1nc.—We have received from Prof. J. E. Frobisher, the 
director of this institution, his announcement for the 
coming year, setting forth the work he has undertaken 
and the results already achieved. Prof. Frobisher is a 
thorough teacher as well as a successful professional 
elocutionist, and he numbers among his pupils many 
who are now on the stage and platform. Our readers 
who are interested in the subject, and would like to 
know morc in regard to it, can obtain the knowledge 
by addressing Prof. J. E. Frobisher, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. 

The Elocutionist’s Annual, Num- 
ber 11, published by the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Fhiladelphia, contains new and popalar 
readings, recitations, declamations, dialogues, tubleaux, 
etc., edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. There are 
selections from all the leading authors, including those 
which are humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. There is 
an evidence of care in the choice made, and the widest 
range of adaptations are included. Amateurs and pro- 
fessional readers and clocutionists will find this very 
useful. Price, in paper, 35 cents; in cloth, 60 cents. 


W. L. Thurston, of Bangor, Maine, 
writing to the Icalth Food Co., says: 

“The good work still goes on. 1624 Ibs. solid flesh 
*hang o’er me’ each day. I am a walking, living, and 
striking example of the value of your good foods. I 
have been using my brain rather too much in arranging 
for settling my business, so have not accomplished as 
much walking as I ought, but from the first, have not 
had a serious pull-back, and all through the strain 
gained flesh with a moderate appetite. 1 think it may 
be the result of muscle hardening. My nerves have 
not been so well for ten years, and my future course 
now looks clear and easy. Yours, 7.&. 3." 
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